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HAPPY HOLSTEINS WHERE THE GRAZING IS GOOD 











OME of our critics have described pastures in the South as places So let’s quit worrying because we perhaps cannot grow bluegrass, 
where grass won't grow; and we are afraid they are at least | alfalfa, red ciover and a few other plants the Northern man banks on, 
partly right. Too often our enclosures that serve as pastures are and come around to a realization of the fact that we have some that 

largely rocky, wooded or barren lands that grow p EA’ t " RES OF THIS ISSUE | are just as good or better. Certainly our milder 
very little grass, and that of a poor quality. ee | climate and ionger growing season, affording as 

We Southern farmers no longer have any A Farmers’ Rural Credit As- | they often do nearly twelve months grazing, 

warrant for claiming that ours isn’t a grass sociation. 9 give us a fine opportunity for cheap livestock 
country. We have ourselves disproved this for A Reading Dasiane’ in : Kesieelne’ 13 production. But here again we're not using 
the past fifty years by our strenuous warfare Furrow Slices . .. . . «© 6 | whata kind nature has given us. 
against vigorous-growing grasses in our culti- Grazing and Plowing Under Now, Mr. Progressive Farmer. one of the 
vated fields; and now the great success of some Crimson Clover ae main essentials to good, progressive farming— 
of our best farmers in growing livestock on Helpful Hints from Sunny something we all intend doing, you know—is a 
pastures of Bermuda, white and bur clover and Home Farm. . . - + 81 good pasture, well sodded with nutritious 
lespedeza makes it certain that potentiall we | How Mr. Conyer Catches Hawks 20 | grasses. Now is the season for getting ready to 
have one of the greatest livestock and p: ture Save the Bur and Crimson | make a really good one, in case you baven’t one 
regions anywhere. The big trouble is that we Cieune Geem . os lt lt lk ; c 
haven't understood and taken advantage of our The Farmer’s Part in Politics . 
opportunities. | What Nixon’s Farming Showed 7 | 





already. 
How about it? 
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OU LOVE ROSES, everybody does. Southern people i coi assays Pcl i 
are home builders and lovers ot the beautiful. Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
Whether your home is a cottage or a mansion, ROSES always address their letters to 
in the yard and garden, clambering over the porch or THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
trellis give it a beautiful and home-like cheerfulness that 
cannot be had from an y other source. It is the envy of 


less fortunate neighbors and gives the home an added 
value, should you ever want to sell. $27.80 SAVED IN ONE MONTH 


Here are the Varieties we have Selected: 
Rhea Reid is _Rena Robbins | We can refer you to many satisfied users of 
cD gtecn follag. ana handsoms rection. in blooms con ALAMO OIL ENGINES. 


my These Engines quickly pay for themselves over 
“Meteor, the cost of using Gasoline. 
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Todays Magazine is full - delightful stories and money-saving and 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








HOME MIXING FERTILIZERS 


It Usually Pays to Use High-grade 
Materials in Mixing 


READER says he can buy 8-2-2 

fertilizer for $21.50 a ton and 
wants to know how that compares 
with home mixing, with raw mate- 
rials at the following prices: 
Nitrate Of SOd@ ....seessoeseee $58.5 
Muriate of potash .. e+ 45.0 
Kainit 
14 per cent acid phosphate.... (5 per 
16 per cent acid phosphate.... 5 per ton 

In the State from which this in- 
quiry comes an 8-2-2 fertilizer means 
one containing 2 per cent of ammo- 
nia, which is only 1.65 per cent of 
nitrogen. We must, therefore, find 
the cost of a home-mixed fertilizer 
containing 8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, 1.65 per cent of nitrogen (2 per 
cent of ammonia), and 2 per cent of 
potash. The following mixture will 
contain the same amounts of plant 
foods: 
215 pounds nitrate of soda 


89 pounds muriate of potash 1.§ 
1,000 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate 7.13 


ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


per 
per 
per 


At the prices quoted the plant 
foods in the 8-1.65-2 ready mixed 
goods can be bought for $15.25. 

It is true that we have only 1,295 
pounds in the mixture and to make 
a ton and give the same analysis as 
the ready mixed goods we would have 
to mix 705 pounds of some filler like 
sand with these materials. That, of 
course, would not be generally done 
in home mixing, but less of the mix- 
ture would be used per acre. For 
every 100 pounds of the 8-2-2 fer- 
tilizer intended to be used 65 pounds 
of this home mixture would contain 
the same plant foods. If to make 
such a mixture we used cottonseed 
meal to supply the nitrogen which 
might give a more satisfactory mix- 
ture for cotton and corn if put out at 
planting, the following amounts of 
materials would be required: 

535 pounds cottonseed meal . $8.56 
910 pounds 16 per cent acid phosphate. 6.48 
65 pounds muriate of potash 1.46 


— 


EAP Cee eR CE ee $16.50 

In this case we have a mixture of 
only 1,510-pounds, and to make a 
ton that would analyze 8-2-2 we must 
add 490 pounds of some filler, or we 
need use only about 75 pounds in- 
stead of 100 pounds of the ready- 
mixed goods. 

These prices for materials are also 
interesting in illustrating the differ- 
ent cost of plant foods in different 
materials. 

1. If nitrate of soda _ contains 
15.5 per cent nitrogen, at $58.50 a 
ton, it furnishes nitrogen as cheaply 
as cottonseed meal at $19.40 per 
ton, if the cottonseed meal contains 
6.2 per cent of nitrogen, 2.5 per cent 
of phosphoric acid and 1.5 per cent 
of potash and we allow a value of 
five cents a pound for phosphoric acid 
and potash. If the meal contained 
6.6 per cent of nitrogen it would be 
no cheaper at $21.30 a ton as a 
source of nitrogen than nitrate of 
soda at $58.50 a ton- Since cotton- 
seed meal sells at from $28 to $32 
a ton, it is apparent that nitrate of 
soda supplies a pound of nitrogen 
at less cost than it can be bought in 
eottonseed meal. 

2. Muriate of potash at $45 a ton 
furnishes a pound of potash at about 
4% eents while in kainit at $14.25 
a ton a pound of potash costs about 
5.9 cents. At these prices muriate of 
potash ought to be used instead of 
kainit. 

3. A pound of phosphoric acid 


costs 4.9 cents in 14 per cent acid 
phosphate at $13.75 a ton and 4.45 
cents in 16 per cent acid phosphate 
at $14.25 aton. It is therefore plain- 
ly evident that 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate is cheaper at $14.25 a ton than 
14 per cent acid phosphate at $13.75 
a ton. 





Bull Eats Dirt 


READER has a bull 15 months 

old that he says he has to ‘‘keep 
stabled to prevent him eating dirt. 
When he gets out he goes to eating 
dirt like a cow eating meal. He has 
had the diarrhoea pretty bad and his 
appetite is impaired.” 

This bull is suffering from indi- 
gestion and the eating dirt, the diar- 
rhoea and the impaired appetite all 
point to that fact. We have no way 
of ascertaining the cause, but it is 
probably either overfeeding or un- 
suitable feeds. 

We suggest that all feed be with- 
held for 24 hours or longer until the 
bull shows a decided appetite. Then 
feed about one-fourth the amount it 
is thought he would eat. Feed this 
small ration for a few days and then 
slowly and gradually increase the 
amount of feed so as to reach a mod- 
erate ration in about two weeks. At 
no time until he is thoroughly well 
should the bull receive all that he 
would eat. 

The feed should consist of some 
good hay for at least half the rough- 
age. The other half may be corn 
stover or hulls, but if all the rough- 
age can be some good legume hay it 
will be better. The quantity of this 
should be limited the same as the 
grain feed. For grain equal parts 
of corn, cottonseed meal and wheat 
bran or oats would make a good ra- 
tion. If the oats or bran is not 
available equal parts of corn and cot- 
tonseed meal may be used if the 
roughage is stover or hulls, but if 
legume hay is used for roughage 
then there should be two parts of 
corn to one of cottonseed meal in 
the grain ration. 

For a substitute for the dirt which 
the bull craves, give (2) two table- 
spoonfuls in his feed, twice a day, of 
the following mixture: 

1 pound powdered charcoal, 

1 pound ashes, ‘ 

1 pound cottonseed meal, 

1 pound pulverized or 


~ hyposulphite of soda, 
% pound pulverized copperas, 


granulated 


If the appetite does not return 
promptly give a teaspoonful of the 
following mixture twice a day: One 
(1) part of fluid extract of nux 
vomica and two (2) parts of fluid 
extract of gentian. This should be put 
on the tongue with a spoon and the 
bull’s head elevated slightly for a 
few seconds until the medicine is 
swallowed. 





‘Should Mules Be Fed in Separate 
Stalls? 


READER has the problem of 

housing 24 mules. He says he 
does not care to-store feed over them 
and asks: ‘‘Would you advise a row 
of separate stalls, or do you think 
they would do as well all shut up 
together in one large stable with 
feed treughs and racks in the cen- 
ter?” 

This is a question concerning 
which there is much difference of 
opinion Most farmers who keep a 
large number of mules in one barn 
seem to be of the opinion that the 
mules do as well when all fed out 


of one large rack and trough, pro- 
vided there is ample room for all to 
get to the hay rack and grain box 
without undue crowding. They are 
generally quite positive that consid- 
ering the class of men who do the 
feeding and the greater convenience 
and lessened cost in feeding all to- 
gether that it does not pay to feed 
in separate stalls. 

On the other hand, many close ob- 
servers believe that feeding a large 
number of mules, such as 24, for in- 
stance, in one lot, results in a larger 
per cent of deaths and loss of 
ciency from digestive diseases, 
also claim that there is a waste of 
feed, when all are fed together, 
which will easily cover the extra cost 
of individual stalls and individual 
feeding. It is a fact, however, that 
mules are less likely to overeat than 
are horses and that they do fairly 
well when fed in numbers; but so far 
as we know there are no carefully 
conducted experiments to prove 
which is the better or more economi- 
cal method of feeding. 

I am of the opinion, and this opin- 
ion is based on considerable observa- 
tion, that when individual feeding 
is really done and the needs, or feed 
requirements of each mule are stud- 
ied and carefully supplied, that the 
saving of feed, the increased effi- 
ciency of the mules and the smaller 
loss from death and disease will 
more than pay for the greater cost 
of providing individual stalls and for 
individual feeding. But if such in- 
telligent feeding is not to be prac- 
ticed, then it will be found more eco- 
nomical to feed the 24 mules out of 
one large hay rack and one large feed 
trough or box, provided the stable 
and feeding facilities are sufficiently 
large to prevent undue crowding and 
to allow all the mules ample oppor- 
tunity to secure their feed. 


or 
eiti- 


They 





Weight of a Gallon of Milk 


HAT is the standard weight for 
sweet milk?” 

A quart of milk weighs 2.153 
pounds and a gallon 8.612 pounds, or 
a quart 2.15 pounds and a gallon 
8.6 pounds. It is understood that the 
temperature of the milk and the rela- 
tive proportions of the butter fat and 
solids not butter fat cause the weight 
of milk to vary, but the weights 
stated above are those ‘generally 
used. 


Fetine Value of Different Grades 
ea of Cottonseed Meal 


READER wishes to know the 

“difference in the feeding value 
of a cottonseed meal containing 5% 
per cent of ammonia and one con- 
taining 7% per cent of ammonia.” 

In the first place no cottonseed meal 
—correctly named—contains as little 
as 5% per cent of ammonia. When 
the content of ammonia is that low 
it is not correct to call it ‘‘cotton- 
seed meal.’ It is a mixture of meal 
and some other material, probably 
hulls. 

A meal containing 5% per cent of 
ammonia (or 4.52 per cent of nitro- 
gen) contains 28.31 per cent of pro- 
tein, and a meal containing 7% per 
cent of ammonia (6.18 per cent of 
nitrogen) contains 38.62 per cent of 
protein. If a meal containing 38.62 
per cent of protein sells for $30 a 
ton, then a so-called meal, or a mix- 
ture of meal and hulls, containing 
28.31 per cent of protein, should not 
sell for over $22 to $23 a ton. 

In some States such a mixture 
could not be sold as ‘‘meal,” but 
would have to be sold as a cotton- 
seed meal feed, or something simi- 
lar. Even a meal containing 7.5 per 
cent of ammonia, or 6.18 per cent of 
nitrogen, or 38.62 per cent of pro- 
tein is really a low grade meal, al- 





though 


law. 


not generally so classed by 
As a matter of fact, however, 
enough hulls can be put in to serve 
every purpose demanded for efficient 
extraction of the oil, and still make 
a meal containing at least 40 per cent 
of protein, and when meal contains 
less than 40 per cent of protein it 
should be bought at a less price, for 


it has more hulls in it than is nec- 
essary. 





Sainfoin Hardly Suited to Missis- 
sippi Conditions 
" sainfoin do here (Mississip- 
pi) or is alfalfa better?”’ 

Tunt, in his “Forage and Fiber 
Crops in America,’’ says: “It has 
been widely tested by the stations of 
the United States without as yet hav- 
ing been found to have any adapta- 
tion- to American conditions.”’ 

In Europe, where it is grown ex- 
tensively it is a valuable crop on dry, 
lime soils and grows on less fertile 
soils than are adapted to alfalfa. We 
would be inclined to suggest melilo- 
tus (sweet clover) as a substitute for 
alfalfa on the lime soils of East Mis- 
sissippi rather than sainfoin, if any 
substitute is desired, which is proba- 
bly advisable for the poor soils, and 
those not well drained. 


Proper Ration for a Horse 


READER says he feeds his horse 

five ears of corn three times a day 
and wants to know how much corn 
and cottonseed meal he should feed 
when the horse is getting corn fod- 
der (blades), or grass hay, and how 
much when he is getting peavine hay. 
The horse weighs 800 pounds and is 
used to buggy almost exclusively. 

There is probably no necessity of 
feeding a horse cottonseed meal if he 
is getting peavine hay and only 15 
ears of corn a day. A fair allowance 
of peavine hay will balance the 15 
ears of corn, but if corn fodder 
(blades) or grass hay is used then 
one pound of cottonseed meal may be 
fed to every five pounds of. corn, or 
more, if desired, up to a pound and 
a half to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal a day. If the 15 ears of corn 
now being fed are of a size such as 
120 ears will make a bushel, then 
this horse is receiving seven pounds 
of corn daily, but if they are smaller 
and it requires 140 ears to make a 
bushel, then he is receiving only six 
pounds of corn on his 15 ears. The 
ration will be improved by taking 
out two to three pounds of corn and 
feeding from one to one and a half 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily. 





Feeding Wheat Bran to Dairy Cows 


READER wants to know if it 

“will pay to feed wheat bran to 
dairy cows when they are Ga pas- 
ture?”’ 

Whether it will pay or not will de- 
pend on the amount and quality of 
the pasture and the quality of the 
cow. If the pasture is abundant and 
of good quality, it will not generally 
pay to feed wheat bran to a dairy 
cow, except possibly with an extra 
good dairy cow. Even then it is very 
likely that cottonseed meal will prove 
cheaper and better than wheat bran 
up to four or five pounds a day. 

Unless a cow gives more than 20 
pounds of milk a day it is not likely 
to pay to feed her high-priced grains 
or concentrates when on good pas- 
ture. 

If the pasture is insufficient or 
poor in quality it may pay to feed 
concentrates, but in such case cotton- 
seed meal will usually be found 
cheapest, in the South, up to three 
to five pounds per day. If more than 
this amount of concentrates must be 
fed, then some other feed should be 
added. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































at What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 











Irish Potatoes 


HIS is from Davidson County, N. 

C.: ‘‘My neighbors and myself are 
planning to grow “Irish potatoes 
largely this season. Do you think 
there is any profit in this crop, con- 
sidering the facilities for market? 
We have no local market except for 
a small quantity, but are near the 
railroad. What would be a fair price 
at digging time? It is our purpose to 
try to establish some sort of cooper- 
ative marketing if we can find a suit- 
able market. How should we go 
about finding a market?” 

In Davidson County your early 
potatoes would come in about the 
same time as the immense crop of 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia and 
lower Maryland, and in your unor- 
ganized condition I very much doubt 
that there will be profit in the crop. 
The Produce Exchange of the East- 
ern Shore of Virginia ships thousands 
of carloads, but they have their trav- 
eling salesmen in every city North 
and in Canada, taking orders for car- 
loads only; and they have established 
a reputation for their brand, the Red 
Star, since not a barrel is allowed in 
their cars that does not pass inspec- 
tion before the Red Star is put on it, 
and their potatoes are all sold be- 
fore shipping. They pay their gen- 
eral manager $5,000 a year and he 
is worth it, as the Exchange does a 
business that runs into the millions 
annually. They spend $25,000 a 
year for telegrams alone. Hence a 
few farmers growing potatoes only as 
a side issue could not compete in the 
business with people who are devot- 
ing their whole energy to it. What 
the price may be at digging time no 
one can predict. In some seasons the 
early potatoes are very profitable, 
while in others the demand is less 
and the prices very much lower, so 
that shippers who have to depend 
on commission merchants will not 
make expenses. The Exchange, 
through its agents, is able to find 
where carloads can be best shipped 
and can in this way avoid gluts in 
some of the cities. There is hardly 
-a town of any size North to which 
they do not ship at times, and often 
75 to 100 carloads will go in one day 
to a dozen or more cities North. 
There are similar exchanges at Nor- 
folk, and all up the Maryland-Dela- 
ware peninsula, and everyone either 
ships through the exchanges or sells 
to buyers at the stations. No one 
in that section ever thinks of a com- 
mission merchant. You and your 
neighbors will be badly handicapped 
by isolation from the great trucking 
sections, and I very much doubt the 
profit in shipping to the commission 
merchants North. 





Planting Yellow Corn 

HIS is from Appomattox, Va. 

“T will appreciate your advice on 
the following: I want to buy some 
good yellow corn for seed, an early 
maturing sort. I want to plant it on 
land now in oats and vetch, which 
are to be cut for hay, and the land 
will not be ready for planting un- 
til the middle of June. I want stocky 
plants, not liable to blow down. Is 
there any objection to planting yel- 
low corn here? No cone here plants it. 
What variety do you advise? Will it 
hurt the corn to grow pole beans on 
it, and what variety is best for that 
purpose? What kind of sweet pota- 
toes are best here for stock feeding?” 

The main objection to planting yel- 
low corn, I suppose, will be that your 
neighbors plant white corn, and if 
their fields are near yours you might 
give them trouble by mixing their 
corn. Then I cannot see any ad- 
vantage in planting yellow corn in a 
section where white corn is univer- 
sally grown, as it is of no more value 
for stock feeding than white corn, 





and you can make more corn an acre 
with the Southern prolific corn than 
with the yellow. Probably the Early 
Mastodon will be as good yellow corn 
as you can get, and for late planting 
the Hickory King white corn is good. 
For a pole bean to run on corn plant 
Berger’s Green Pod stringless. It is 
an improvement on the old Dutch 
Caseknife bean, and is good for snaps 
and as dry beans in winter; in fact, 
far better than navy beans in the 
South. For hogs and stock feeding 
the best sweet potato is the Hayman, 
also Known as Southern Queen. It 
is a heavy cropper and early, and a 
good keeper. 





Millet 


S GERMAN millet a good feed? 

Does it impoverish land if well fer- 
tilized and followed by clover? Can 
it be sown after wheat or oats on 
good land and make a crop? At 
what stage should it be cut?” 

Millets of any sort, being a short- 
growing crop, draw heavily on the 
land. Millet can be sown after wheat 
or winter oats and make_a hay crop 


clover you could use profitably 400 
pounds an acre of acid phosphate and 
25 pounds cf muriate of potash on 
corn in soil of that nature, and on 
clay soil you could leave out the 
potash entirely. For peas mix 300 
pounds of acid phosphate and 25 
pounds of muriate of potash an acre, 
broadcast and harrow in. I should 
have said that on the cotton it will 
pay to use a little nitrate of soda as 
an early start, say 50 pounds an acre. 
It pays well to fertilize cotton liber- 
ally, but it does not pay to depend 
on a complete fertilizer to make corn. 





More About the Kudzu Piant 


NEIGHBOR of mine has been dis- 

cussing the kudzu plant and its 
grazing value. Now I have never 
seen it and he is after me to buy 50 
plants with him at 10 cents a plant. 
He claims that it is equal to al- 
falfa, and will grow anywhere from 
25 feet to 300 feet in a year and 
lives forever. Please give me your 
opinion, for this is the first time I 
ever heard of it. He says that it is 
from Japan and stock are fond of it 
and eat it in preference to alfalfa.” 

The kudzu is from Japan, and is 
Pueraria Thunbergianum. It belongs 
to the bean family and is perfectly 
hardy even in New York State. It is 
the most rapid grower of any plant I 
know of. I planted one as a porch 





IS THIS THE WAY YOU 


HE times are mighty stringent, and 
we've got to plan 


The way to keep expenses 
low’s we can; 


I need a better mower than the one I’ve 


just as 


got, 

And I'll have to get the fencing for that 
pasture-lot, 

And the hog-pen must be lengthened—it 
is far too small; 

And we'll need another silo for the corn 
next fall; 

So I cannot put that stove 
promised you, 

And you'll have to make the old one do! 


in which I 


There’s forty head of cattle that I sure 
must buy, 

And I need more land for pasture, now 
that feed’s so high, 

And I'll build a new addition to the cat- 
tle-shed— 

There’s a lot of heavy outlays looming up 
ahead; 





TREAT YOUR WIFE? 


So I guess we cannot visit with our boy 
in town, 
And we'll have to give up buying you 


that black silk gown. 

Yes, I thought we'd put in plumbing and 
a torce-pump, too, 

But you'll have to make the old well do. 


T’ll need another helper 
mer’s here, 

So you see we'll have to figure very close, 
my dear. 

To bring the ends together makes my old 
head whirl, 

And I guess you'll have to do without the 
hired girl. 

I’m fixing up the horses in a brand new 
place; 

The barn they used to stay in is a plain 

disgrace—- 

although the kitchen's leaking and 

the rain comes through, 

You'll have to make the old roof do. 

—Berton Bradley. 


when the sum- 


So, 








on strong soil. The crop should be 
cut as soon as the heads are well 
developed and before seed ripen, for 
the seed will be dangerous feed for 
horses. But if the crop happens to 
ripen seed you can feed it by cutting 
the hay and scalding with boiling 
water or steam to soften the seed. 
The Japanese millet makes the 
heaviest crop. 


Fertilizing Cotton 


HAVE a piece of land that yill 

plant in cotton. It is a ile 
sandy loam, on which a fair crop of 
pea vines was turned under in 1- 
ary. I propose to use on this land 
300 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate and 40 pounds of muriate of 
potash an acre. Do you consider this 
good fertilizing? Will I be using the 
proper proportions of phosphate and 
potash, and enough an acre? Would 
you apply it in the drill or broad- 
cast? I will plant my corn on land 
that is only fairly fertile and very 
sandy. I intend to use an 8-4-4 fer- 
tilizer at the rate of 300 pounds an 
acre. Do you consider this proper 
for corn? Perhaps it is rather high 
in potash for corn, but the land is 
very sandy. Can you advise a bet- 
ter formula? Please give me a for- 
mula for peas and velvet beans?”’ 

For cotton I would nearly double 
the amount of acid phosphate and 
use only 20 pounds of the muriate 
of potash an acre. That is, I would 
make it 500 pounds and 20 pounds 
an acre, and would put half in the 
furrows and half broadcast down the 
middles, so that the wide-spreading 
roots of the cotton will find it as 
they get away from the rows. The 
corn fertilizer is ‘all right, but you 
could save money and make more 
corn by having crimson clover to 
turn under and not have to buy the 
nitrogen. With a sod of crimson 





cilmber about 10 years ago and have 
seen it make shoots a foot long be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. What the 
green growth is worth as feed I do 
not know, and have never seen any 
analysis, nor have I seen any animal 
fed with it. I do not suppose that 
it would take a vine long to cover 
an acre if let run on the ground. 
You can get the seed and grow your 
Own plants. The seed can be had at 
10 cents a paper or $1.20 an ounce, 
and the plants will grow 10 feet from 
the seed the first season. This will 
be cheaper than buying the plants. 





Growing Bulbs 


N ALABAMA lady writes: ‘I 

want some advice on growing 
lilies; which kinds are best adapted 
to the South, and whether they need 
shade or sunshine. Also tulips. how 
to care for them. Will they multi- 
ply, and should they be taken up 
after the tops die down? I have some, 
the first I have ever planted, but do 
not know how to treat them?”’ 

The best lily for general use is the 
Candidum lily, also known as the 
Madonna and Annunciation lily. Ail 
lilies do rather better in a partly 
shaded place. The Candidum lily 
should be planted in August or Sep- 
tember, as its dormant season is the 
late summer. The bulbs will flower 
much better if left in the same place 
for three or four years. Then, when 
wanted to increase them, they can 
be taken up when the tops die down 


and divided and replanted at once, 
The Japanese lilies of the Speciosum 
class are very handsome and hardy. 
The varieties, Rubrum and Album, 


red-spotted and white, are very beau- 
tiful, and the Gold-banded lily, Aura- 
tum, is one of the finest. Then you 


can plant the Bermuda lily and leave 
it in the same place for vears, cov- 
ering it with leaves in winter, as the 
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bulbs are rather tender. Tudips are 
of innumerable varieties, early and 
late. They should be taken up and 
cured when the tops die down and 
replanted in the fall. They increase 
rapidly by offsets, and the small bulb- 


lets should be planted in rows to 
grow to a blooming size. The early 
tulips are very pretty, but the late 
ones make longer stems and are 
rather more showy. Among the best 
of the later ones are the Darwin 


tulips of various colors and the Ges- 
neriana tulips. These sport a great 
deal, as the gardeners say, and come 
in different colors from year to year. 
For spring planting the Gladiolus is 
one of the most beautiful of sum- 
mer bulbs. They are perfectly hardy 
in the South, but it is better to lift 
them in the fall, for the new bulbs or 
corms form on top the old one, which 
perishes, and they should be _ sep- 
arated from the old bulb or corm, ana 
the little offsets which form under 
the bulbs should be taken off and the 
next spring sown like seed to make 
new bulbs. There are many colors, 
from white, yellow, scarlet, crimson 
to purple and almost blue. One of 
the finest is the variety called Amer- 
ica, which makes large spikes of pale, 
flesh-colored flowers. Niagara is 
nearly white with some streaks of 
red. Sulphur King is golden yellow, 
Princeps is very large crimson, Blue 
Jap is a purplish or nearly navy bjue. 
Then there are many sold of a gen- 
eral mixture of colors, which are sold 
lower in price than the named varie- 
ties. The bulbs are kept in winter 
in a cool, dry place and planted in 
March, April and May for a succes- 
sion of blooms. 





Lespedeza 


ROM South Carolina: ‘Does the 
growth of lespedeza on land in- 
oculate it for other clovers? My pas- 
tures are covered with lespedeza and 
have been for years, but [I want at 
earlier-growing clover, such as but 


clover. Will I have to inoculate?” 
Neither lespedeza nor bur clover 


are clovers at all, though commonly 
ealled such. The true clovers all be- 
long to the genus Trifolium, while 
the bur clover is a Medicago and a 
near relative to alfalfa. If the bur 
cloverseed are sown in the rough, 
they will carry the inoculation and 
will also inoculate the land for al- 
falfa. The various true clovers will 
to some extent inoculate for each 
other, but lespedeza striata, the Ja- 
pan clover, will not inoculate the 
land for true clovers. 
Mixing Fertilizers 

AN I mix Thomas phosphate with 

cottonseed meal just as I wonld 
acid phosphate? [ am preparing t« 
spread about a ton of lime per acre 
Can I put this out, harrow it in and 
broadcast Thomas phosphate and cot- 
tonseed meal soon after?” 

You can mix these things if used 
at once, but if the mixture stands 
any length of time the lime in the 
Thomas phosphate may cause loss of 
ammonia. Thomas phosphate can be 
safely mixed with nitrate of soda, but 
not with materials containing or- 
ganic nitrogen. But in liming sc 
heavily I would prefer to use acid 
phosphate. 


Why Not Get Your Letters 
ETTERS which I wrote in reply to 
aueries to W. B. Williams, Win- 


gate, N. C., and Clarence Thomas, 
Ridge Springs, N. C., have been re- 
turned uncalled for. As I under- 
take the labor of giving a persona 
reply to every query received, I want 
readers to know that their letters 


are answered, for I have written and 
mailed replies to nearly 900 corre 
spondents since the first of January 
up to March 6. Then I have a let- 
ter on a purely personal matter, en- 
closing a stamp for reply. But the 
letter is signed Geo. W. H., and no 
postoffice given. How can I reply? 
Always sign full name and tell where 
you can get a letter. 
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GRAZING AND PLOWING UNDER CRIMSON CLOVER 


When to Plow Under for Best 


Grazing Is of Doubtful Profit; 
Results; Amount of Nitrogen in 
Various Stages 


an Acre of Crimson Clover at 





By J. F. Duggar, Auburn, Ala. 


plant, usually sown late in Sep- 

tember, it requires the greater 
part of the winter to develop an ade- 
quate root system and to get ready 
for the rapid 
growth of the 
stems and leaves 
during March and 
April. For this 
reason it is usual- 
ly inadvisable to 


So crimson clover is an annual 


pasture crimson 
clover during the 
winter; for no 





. plant with an in- 

PROF. DUGGAR. sufficiently devel- 
oped root system can make normal 
zrowth when the time comes for rapid 
growth. Nor can it be truthfully said 
that the roots will continue to grow 
rapidly when the top is being con- 
stantly removed by pasturing. 
Plants make rapid increase in growth 
only when there is an abundance of 
leaf surface, for it is within the leaves 
that the most important materials 
are manufactured by which all parts 
of the plant, including the roots, are 
built up. 

He who pastures crimson clover 
during the months of January and 
February is usually not only prevent- 
ing its normal development at that 
time, but is also keeping the plant 
from accumulating strength to make 
the rapid and luxuriant growth 
which is normal to the plant during 
the latter half of March and the 
early part of April. 


Pasturing Should Not Begin Until 
March 


F A general rule were suggest- 

ed, subject, of course, to slight 
variation according to climate and 
time of sowing, one might say that 
the pasturage of crimson clover 
should not begin until the first of 
March. I believe one is usually jus- 
tified in not pasturing crimson clovex 
until even later than this. 

Indeed, in answering correspond- 
ence asking about crimson clover as 
a plant for winter pasturage, we 
usually state that crimson clover 
searcely belongs in the group of 
plants that afford a notable amount 
of pasturage during the winter 
months. Since the main purpose in 
growing this plant as a catch crop 
is for soil improvement, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to defer pas- 
turing it until it has begun rapid 
growth in the latter half of March. 
Indeed, pasturing is probably not the 
best means of utilizing this plant, and 
if done at all, it should be done only 
or chiefly in the few weeks preced- 
ing the plowing under of crimson 
clover, or after the time when the 
plants reach an average height of six 
inches or more. 


As bearing on the question wheth- 
er the plant should be plowed under 
as fertilizer at a rather early stage 
or left to attain some greater de- 
gree of maturity, we get light from 
the experiments made at the New 
Jersey Experiment Station. There 
crimson clover growing under very 
favorable conditions, and finally mak- 
ing a weight of two and two-thirds 
tons of hay per acre, contained in 
roots and tops the following amounts 
of nitrogen per acre: 


When 6 inches high ............ 104 pounds 
When 13 inches (18 days later).. 168 pounds 
When 25 inches (hay stage)..... 189 pounds 


When 28 inches (mature)........ 212 pounds 


At the Alabama Experiment Sta- 
tion the writer found that crimson 
clover contained on an acre 144 
pounds of nitrogen when the clover 


was in the proper stage for making 


hay. In the latter case, the roots and 
and stubble contained only about 24 
pounds of nitrogen per acre, or about 


16 per cent of the nitrogen in the en- 


tire plant. This indicates that the im- 
provement in soil fertility is ordinari- 
ly much greater from plowing under 
the entire growth of well developed 
crimson clover than from merely util- 
izing the roots and stubble for soil 
improvement. 

However, when the weather per- 
mits the curing of crimson clover it 
is usually more profitable to cut it 
for hay, getting a double value for it 
in the form of food for animals and 
also manure and stubble for sgil im- 
provement. 


April Weather Usually Unfit for 
Making Hay 
OWEVER, the weather is usually 
unfavorable for hay curing about 
the time crimson clover is ready to 
be mowed (usually in the latter part 
of April in Central Alabama) and 
there is always great demand for la- 
bor of men and teams at this sea- 
son. Hence it seems wiser to utilize 
large areas of crimson clover by 
plowing the entire plant under than 
to count on curing any considerable 


ing crop. 


Auburn between April 1 and 10, and 
at the stage when the plants aver- 


As a rule we plow under 
crimson clover on sandy upland at 


age eight to 14 inches in height, with 
only a part of the bloom showing. 
This has been the stage of plowing 
under, when cotton was to be the 
succeeding crop. Thus we have been 
able to give about three weeks for 
the settling of the land and the par- 
tial decay of the clover before plant- 
ing cotton, and an even longer time 
would leave the land in more satis- 
factory condition for planting. 

If, however, the next crop is to 
be sweet potatoes, late corn, or any 
other crop that may be planted after 
May 1, we favor letting the clover 
grow until it reaches the early hay- 
ing stage, and then cutting it or turn- 
ing it under according to judgment. 





It Pays to Use Good Seed 


If You Have Not Been Using the 
Best, Start with Them This Year 
and Keep Them up by Selection 


T IS hard to over-estimate the 

value of well-bred seed. I used 
to read of the great difference in 
yield of the different varieties of corn 
and cotton, stories generally written 
by the seedsmen, and think, Oh, it’s 
all in the attention he gives his pet 

















CRIMSON CLOVER IS THE CHEAPEST MEANS OF DOUBLING CORN 
YIELDS 


Have you a clover sod 


amount of crimson clover hay, or 
than to turning in a sufficient num- 
ber of animals to graze over any 
large area in the two or three weeks 
during which crimson clover can be 
grazed without serious injury to its 
maximum production of organic mat- 
ter and nitrogen. 

It is interesting to note that at the 
New Jersey Experiment Station there 
was contained in the roots on an acre 
only 29 pounds of nitrogen when the 
plants were six inches high. At that 
date an acre afforded in the tops less 
than one ton of hay. By waiting un- 
.til the plants were in full condition 
for making hay the weight of nutri- 
ents for feeding animals had in- 
creased nearly threefold. 

In brief, I think we may consider 
that crimson clover may, under fa- 
vorable conditions, be pastured dur- 
ing March, but that only after rapid 
growth has begun (usually in the 
latter part of March), can it be pas- 
tured without sacrificing a consider- 
able part of the fertilizing value of 
crimson clover. 


When to Plow Clover Under 


OUBTLESS the most profitable 


means of utilizing small areas of 
crimson clover is to cut and cure the 
hay when the weather so permits. 
However, crimson clover finds its 
widest use when grown primarily as 
a plant for soil improvement, and 
for this purpose the most practicable 
method of utilizing it consists in 
plowing under the entire growth. 

The best time to plow under crim- 
son clover as a fertilizer necessarily 
depends largely on the date on which 
it is desirable to plant the succeed- 





for your corn this year? 


patches. But since I have studied 
the seed question, I have arrived at 
a very different conclusion. 

It may be that we have dishonest 
seedsmen who claim unmerited 
things for their seed, but we had as 
well get down to “brass tacks.”” We 
lose millions every year by planting 
unimproved seed. I had this fact of 
good seed demonstrated a few years 
ago in this way: I had a two-acre 
field adjoining two other fields, all 
the same grade of land and all fer- 
tilized alike and cultivated alike. 
The two-acre field was planted with 
seed cotton which had been bred up 
by individual plant selection by a 
man who had a definite idea, and he 
had worked years in doing it. The 
other two fields were planted with 
seed said to be pure-bred, which had 
simply been kept separate and ginned 
on a gin where every conceivable 
variety had been ginned. I saw that 
the two acres of well-bred seed was 
going to produce a lot more, so I 
measured off the same amount of 
ground in the other two fields. The 
two acres of specially selected seed 
produced 1,285 pounds of lint cot- 
ton; the two acres of unimproved 
seed produced 900 pounds of lint cot- 
ton, a difference of 197.5 pounds per 
acre in favor of the specially selected 
seed. 

Every farmer, by taking time and 
pains, can improve his pure-bred va- 
riety of cotton, so that it will make 
a difference something like this. I 
figured that if I had all my cotton 
planted in the best seed I would have 
been a thousand dollars better off 
that fall than I was by planting the 
kinds I did. I am sure that most 
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readers of The Progressive Farmer 


plant pure-bred seed, but if there is 


one who does not, you will never re- 
gret taking this advice: 


Plant at 
least a bushel or two of pure-bred 
seed this year. Then when you have 
the pure-bred go at improving it in 
a systematic, careful way, and you 
will certainly have a piece of work 
you will be proud of. 

Col. R. J. Redding summarized the 
results of the variety tests covering 
10 years of his work at the Georgia 
Experiment Station (he was director 
17 years) and here it is from a letter 
of his to the Atlanta Constitution: 

“The best varieties in 10 years pro- 
duced an average of 579 pounds lint 
and 974 pounds seed; the poorest va- 
rieties in the 10 years produced an 
average of 386 pounds lint and 836 
pounds seed. The seed were supplied 
in each case by growers or promoters. 
The poorest were probably no better 
or worse than the ordinary, every- 
day seed. 

“Note the value of the average 
difference of best and the poorest va- 
rieties of each year, on the basis of 
10 cents for lint and $16 per ton for 
seed, was $20.08. Suppose you put 
lint at 13 cents and seed at $30 per 
ton, the current price, the difference 
of 190 pounds of lint and 138 pounds 
of seed would amount to $26.77.” 

FELIX WILLIAMS. 

Villa Rica, Ga. 





A Good Agricultural Scrap Book ' 


TAKE a number of farm and poul- 

try journals and continually make 
clippings of articles in which I am in- 
terested, but have always had trouble 
in classifying and arranging them un- 
til recently. 

My new plan works so well that I 
give it here. I procured a dozen 
brown envelopes about one foot long 
and six inches wide, opening at the 
end and fastening with snaps. These 
I label something like this: Lettuce, 
citrus fruits, Barred Rocks, chicken 
remedies, broilers, etc. 

The envelopes lie in the upper 
drawer of my desk and when I read 
a statement—say about lettuce—lI 
cut it out and put it in the first en- 
velope. 

My clippings are thus sorted in- 
stantly and remain so.’ The system 
allows an unlimited expansion. For 
instance, suppose I am greatly inter- 
ested in lettuce, I can have an envel- 
ope for description of various kinds 
of lettuce, another for cultivation 
methods, another for lettuce diseases, 
or what not. When I cease to raise 
lettuce and take up tomatoes I can 
file these envelopes away or destroy 
them, and so keep my scraps within 
reasonable dimensions. 

GEORGE G. BROWNELL. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Danger to Tobacco Growers 


HERE is one thing I want to ask 

you to think of, and then through 
your valuable paper give a warning. 
You know that when tobacco sold 
for five and seven cents per pound 
the dealers cried, ‘‘Too much rais- 
ed.””’ Now when it is up to 15 and 
20 cents, they tell us we cannot raise 
enough. 

As I see it in this section, unless 
we can in some way check the grow- 
ers, they are going to put out a full 
crop of tobacco and but little corn 
(and some none) or any other crop, 
which as you know, will be the most 
disastrous thing that we farmers can 
do. Oo. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 





Editorial Comment: Tobacco grow- 
ers should heed this warning. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of acres 
in new tobacco sections will be plant- 
ed to the weed this year. Now is the 
time to be wise and make all supplies 
at home before gambling on what 
the next tobacco crop will bring— 
with many old growers doubling their 
acreage and many new growers join- 
ing the mad procession. 
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195.59 Bushels of Corn 


That is by actual weight what 
C. W. Parker, Jr., grew on one 
acre. Of course, he won the 
prize in his County Corn Club 
Contest. This boy applied 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


as a Top Dressing a month after the 
Corn was planted, at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre. A month later he 
again top dressed at the same rate. 
Winners in most contests have used 
Nitrate as a Top Dressing or a 
fertilizer with Nitrate Nitrogen in it. 

If you want to be a winner, use 
Nitrate of Soda. 


My books telling all about Nitrate and 
its uses will be sent free on request. 


Dr. William S. Myers 
Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Ave. New York 


No Branch Offices 











Nitrate 
f 


0 
Soda 
100 tbs. 








Treasure From Your 
Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takesup \ 
&) from 100 to 400 sq. ft. of rich ground 
§ that would be yiclding bumpcr 
crops. Take out the stumps! New land 
often yields $200 to $300 profit the first year, 


HERCULES 


All Steel Triple Power 


Stump Puller 


i! Clears an acre aday. Make money clear- 
ing neighbors’ farms. Sold on trial 39 dys. 
Three years Guaranty. Special introduc- 
tory price on immediate orders, POSTAL 

BRINGS BIG FREB . CATALOG, 


HERCULES | MFG. CO. 
180 22nd Street Centerville, la. 

















Caos ‘ity 30 te 
du linear feet 
ber mirute 


Finished Lumber 
Always Sells 
work. it up — get 
Vthat sure money 

yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


305 S. Liberty St. Winston-Salem, N.Q, 





aS 


aie 13 Cenis Per Rod Up 


lest wire, Double gal- 
2to 1. Low prices 
] 3 ery purpose-- 
» rabbit, horse, cattle. a lawn 
-, Mail postal for catalog and § 
with others. d 


t ' idre: 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 


Department °7 Cleveland, Ohio 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 


now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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FURROW SLICES 








RAILROADS HELP PRODUCERS 
IN MARKETING 





If You Live Along the Southern 
Railway You Can Get Help from 
Its Market Agent—List Your Prod- 
ucts With Him 

O* JANUARY 1, 1913, the South- 
ern Railway and associated com- 

panies appointed four Market Agents 


to devote all of their time in collect- 
ing and giving information as to 
markets, methods of packing and 





shipping, etc., to producers who may 


seek their cooperation in the terri- 
| tory traversed by our lines. The 
|} market agents are located at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Market Agents do not under- 


take to quote prices or make sales. 
It is their object by cooperation with 
the producer and receiver, through 
collection and dissemination of in- 
formation as to markets, methods of 
packing and shipping, etc., to encour- 


age an increase in the products of 
agriculture and horticulture in the 
South and to widen the market 
therefor. 


The question of marketing sweet 
potatoes is one that requires special 
attention in the Southern States. 
New Jersey is known all over the 
country as a sweet potato State, yet 
North Carolina produced nearly three 
times as many sweets last year as did 
New Jersey. The Market Department 
has taken this subject in hand vig- 
orously. One of the first things we 
did was to arrange to have yams 
served daily on each of the 30 or 
more dining cars operated by the 
Southern Railway. We have issued a 
pamphlet relating to the proper stor- 
age and preservation of sweet pota- 
tees, outlining how to build an in- 
expensive and effective storage house 
which has been given wide distribu- 
tion. We have also issued a leaflet 
containing some well known South- 
ern receipts for cooking yams, which 
are intended to be placed in pack- 
ages of sweet potatoes which go to 
territory beyond the South where the 
yam is not well known. Some grow- 
ers have had this information re- 
printed on leaflets bearing their ad- 
vertising matter and are securing 
good results. 

The growers in Catawba county, 
North Carolina, effected an organi- 
zation last fall and we are working 





with them, to a wider distribution 
of the Catawba County crop this 


season. 

The South has for many years se- 
cured the bulk of her apples from 
New York State, whereas Virginia 
apples move largely to the East. The 
United Fruit Growers of Western 
North Carolina, through Dr. Town- 
send, carried on a successful experi- 
ment last fall and winter in market- 
ing North Carolina apples through a 
wholesale branch in Atlanta. We 
| were able to render some assistance 
|to this movement. The chief diffi- 
culty was that the supply of apples 
did not equal the demand. 

Since the inauguration of our Mar- 
ket Department, the United States 
has established a Market Bureau. 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
have perfected similar bureaus, and 
we are cooperating closely with all 
| these agencies. This is a broad field 
of endeavor, but our work thus far 
has shown that it has many possibili- 
ties. Growers in our territory are re- 
quested to avail themselves of our 
services freely. 

To facilitate the work of the mar- 
ket agents, we have recently issued 
a pamphlet containing a list of well 
known dealers in fruits, melons, and 
vegetables, at all important points in 
the United States and Dominion of 
Canada (east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains). This pamphlet will be mailed 
free of charge to any of the growers 
| along the line of the Southern Rail- 








way and associated companies. 


The Market Agents issue each 
month. on or about the 15th, what 
is known as a ‘“‘For Sale’’ bulletin. 
This bulletin is distributed by the 
Market Agents to approximately 800 
dealers throughout the country. Any 
grower along our line may obtain 


free of charge, representation in this 
bulletin for any product which he 
may have for sale. 

W. M. EMMERT. 
Southern Railway, 


Market Agent, 
Washington, D.C. 


HOW CITY LOT FARMING PAYS 


$177.77 Profit on 67 Hens—This and 
a Good Garden, Seven Stands of 
Bees, Etc., All on a Home Lot 
by 200 Feet 


A’ THE recent mid-winter county 
fair in Durham, N. C., the fol- 
lowing comment and table of actual 
figures were taken from the record 
books of a city breeder, (Mrs. W. H. 
Williams), by a member of the com- 
mittee on poultry, and they speak 
loudly for the fact that it is unnec- 
essary for the city family to be with- 
out fresh eggs, or that the farmer 
need to let his chickens run at large 
and destroy his crops and be a nui- 
sance instead of a real pleasure, to 
say nothing of the real profit. 

This record was not kept with any 
view of ever publishing it, but as a 
matter of satisfaction to the breeder 
in knowing at a glance, at any time, 
just which side of the ledger the bal- 
ance was on. It reads as follows: 


oT 











RECORD FOR 19138 
Cost of Eggs and 
Month Eggs Laid Feed Chickens Sold 
January .... 75 $17.85 
February.... 1,266 27.53 
MATCH « < s-62.0 1,727 53.15 
roi 2 | eer 1,396 3.90 
i Aare ares 1,246 35.62 
PUNE 6 05 5.600 997 18.70 
July 1,012 3.75 
August.... 961 20.19 
September... 538 18.45 
OctopePsiss.s 246 7.10 6.83 
November... 283 3.50 18.46 
December.... 302 12.40 25.30 
Total... 10,723 $151.86 $309.78 
Value of fowls raised and retained 
Ii STOCK 6.6 bse ss ccc eco eccseccces 
Total sales .....ee- ee fe ry ee 
Lese cost Of fee... .cecece aih-elelawdieare 
Net profit for Ye@r..cccrccscccccscserg 





Average number of hens kept........ 
Total number eggs produced......... 
Number of eggs per hen for the year. 
All of the above was accomplished 
on a city lot 57 by 200 feet, be- 
sides having a vegetable garden 
which supplied the family with fresh 
vegetables almost the year round, 
shade trees, fruit trees, seven stands 
of bees, which supply the table with 
honey and some to sell, a great va- 
riety of flowers, and a _ ten-room 
house. Ww. 
Durham Co., N. C. 


GO TO THE FARMERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE IN LOUISVILLE APRIL 7-10 





A Great Opportunity For a Short-cut 
Method of Seeing What Is Best in 
Rural Cooperation in the United 
States—A Real Getting Together 


LMOST everyone who has read the 

magazines and newspapers in the 
last month or so has wished to travel 
to many points and learn first-hand 
what the leaders in cooperation are 
doing. Of course, this has been an 
impossibility, and even if one could 
make it possible, there would be no 
time left for constructive work at 
home. To a certain extent the 
“Country Life Conference” in Louis- 
ville, April 7, 8, 9, 10, will make this 
a possibility without extensive trav- 
eling. 

Leaders in cooperative movements 
from many parts of the South and 
from innumerable Northern States, 
have been engaged to tell just what 
they have accomplished and how it 
was accomplished. They are to tell 
their “‘ups’’ as well as their “downs,” 


in the cause of cooperation. They 
will also be on hand to show exactly 
how the work which has been a suc- 
cess at home can be transplanted to 
other neighborhoods. They will bring 
with them not only the story, but 
also all of the material that used’ 
in their perfected organization today 
that it may run smoothly. 

Enough enthusiasm is sure to be 
developed to make _ organizations 
among those present a certainty. This 
will be done by these men in the 
most detailed way possible. The lead- 
ers who come to the Conference 
should be able to take the good word 
home in such shape that it can be re- 
developed and take root. 

During the’ conference of farmers 
and business men at Louisville, April 
7, 8, 9, 10, there will be discussions 
and demonstrations of the following: 

Cooperative Egg and Poultry As- 
sociation. 

Vegetables, Fruits and Farm Prod- 
ucts, 

Cooperative Stock-breeding 
Selling Association. 

Cooperative Creamery Association. 

A Conference of Country Women. 

A Conference of Country Doctors. 

A Conference of Country Preachers. 

A Conference of Business Men for 
Country Life Development. 

A Demonstration of the New Type 
Rural School. 

A Conference of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Clubs. 

For information, programs, etc., 
address A. P. Bourland, Executive 
Secretary, 222 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


and 





Why Elements in Manure Are Worth 
More Than in Fertilizer 


HE chemist finds a certain amount 

of plant food in a ton of stable 
manure. He may find that a sack of 
commercial fertilizers contains sev- 
eral times the plant food present in 
the ton of manure, but apply the tcn 
of manure to a piece of dead soil, 
then to another piece apply an equal 
amount of mineral plant food, and we 
find the manured piece producing a 
fair crop of corn while the other piece 
may produce nothing, or next to 
nothing. 

Now, why is this? There are sev- 
eral reasons: First, the vegetable 
matter in the stable manure carrying 
the plant food adds humus to the 
soi! on which it is applied and carr gm,” 
probably some bacteria also.g As this 
vegetable matter decomposes in the 
soil, more bacteria develop, and these 
minute fellows, in some mysterious 
way, enliven the soil and cause the 
plants to grow strongly so their roots 
are enabled to penetrate deeper and 
secure some of the plant food which 
has until now lain dormant in the 
soil, and which has now been made 
available by the action of these bac- 
teria and the increased amount of 
air and moisture the soil contains be- 
cause of the effect of the humus 
werked into it. So we see that stable 
manure has a three-fold value as a 
carrier (1) of plant food, (2) of 
teria, and (3) of humus. 


bac- 


The management this manure re- 
ceives at the hands of the farmer will 
have little to do with its value as a 
humus-earrier, about as much being 
secured by one manner of treatment 
as by another. But the treatment it 
receives from the time it is made un- 
til it is incorporated with the soil will 
have a great deal to do with its value 
as a carrier of bacteria and plant 
food. Our experiments have ¢ 
vinced us that a ton of manure care- 
fully saved under a shed worth 
fully twice as much to our land 
the same ton of manure when it 
been allowed to accumulate in an 
open yard where the rains can fall 
directly upon it, and where the cattle 
are allowed to trample it into the 
mud. A. L. FRENCH. 
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WHAT MR. NIXON’S FARM SHOWED 





Last Year for Each $1 Spent, Cotton Paid $2.75, Corn $2.06, 
Peanuts $3.36 and Hay $3.72 


By J. M. Johnson, U. S. Dept. 


CCASIONALLY one finds a farm- 
Q er who not only believes in di- 

versification, but puts his beliefs 
into practice. It is to one such farmer 
and his way of doing things that we 
now wish to direct our attention. Let 
us look to the farm of Mr. Wm. Nix- 
on, of Gates County, North Carolina, 
for our lesson. In soil and climate 
this farm is not very unlike tens of 
thousands of others in the coastal sec- 
tion stretching from eastern Virginia 
to the Georgia-Florida line. Cotton, 
corn, peanuts, oats and a consider- 
able variety of hay crops are at home 
on these lands. The truck crops 
grow to perfection throughout this 
area, but it is the staple farm crops 
rather jhan those of the garden to 
which Mr. Nixon devotes his atten- 
tion. He is not a one-horse farmer, 
although the records here treated 
cover what is usually considered a 
one-horse farm, or from 25 to 30 
acres of cleared land. 


He is not a one-horse farmer, be- 
cause he farms much more than a 
one-horse farm; he also applies meth- 
ods far in advance of those of the 
one-horse farmer so frequently found 
throughout this region. In preparing 
the land for planting, the work is 
nearly all done with two horses 
worked by one man. In cutting 
stalks and also in disking the land 
either before or after it has been 
broken, the man rides. Breaking of 
land is done with two horses to the 
regular turn plow. After the land is 
ready for planting or even for the 
laying off of rows the one-horse im- 
plements are used. Throughout the 
cutting of stalks, disking, breaking 
land and harrowing preliminary to 
laying off rows there is twice as 
many days work for the horse as for 
the man. This of itself is a saving 
in the cost of the crop, which should 
become common among farmers of 
small as well as large places. Two 
horses hitched in one team and driven 
by one man break as much land as 
the same _ horses hitched singly 
and each driven by a man. One man 
and two horses as a team unit do as 
much work as two men and two 
herses as two team units working 
separately. The work is done better, 
the ground being broken deeper and 
pulverized more thoroughly. 

Hay a Paying Crop 
\ R. NIXON does not follow the 
z one-crop any more than he does 
the one-horse system. Cotton and 
peanuts were the main money crops 
on the part of. his farm with which 
we are dealing, but corn and hay 
come in for their share of attention. 
The hay returned a much higher cash 
value in proportion to its actual cost 
in time and money than did any of 
the other crops. But let us see the 
crops; their cost and value. 

Eight acres were planted to cot- 
ton. Cost of fertilizer, $50; of seed, 
$4.80; man labor, 128 days, amounts 
to $96; while there are 49 days of 
horse work, amounting to $36.75; 
ginning and other expenses, $20. The 
crop, when put on the market, cost 
$207.55. The yield of one bale to 
the acre, or eight bales of lint and 
four tons of seed for the eight acres, 
was worth at market prices $560. 

The eight-acre corn crop cost, in 
fertilizers, $30; seed, $3; man labor, 
$36, and horse labor, $24; making a 
total of $93 as the cost of 240 bush- 
els of corn, which, at 80 cents per 
bushel, was worth $192. 

The peanut crop on eight acres 
cost, in fertilizers, $6.40; seed. 
$22.40; man labor, $63.75; horse la- 
bor, $36, or a total of $128.55 to 
make 14,000 pounds of peanuts, 


which, at three cents per pound, were 
worth $432. 

The hay crop of three acres shows 
Fertilizer, 


items of cost as follows: 


Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


$9; seed peas, $4.50; man labor, 
$6.75; horse labor, $6.40, or a total 
of $26.65, while the yield of 5,300 
pounds per acre, or for the three 
acres, 9,900 pounds of cured hay, at 
$20 per ton, was worth $99. 

It thus appears that aside from the 
rent of the land it cost approximately 
$26 to make an acre of cotton, $11.60 | 
to make an acre of corn, $16.08 for | 
an acre of peanuts, and $8.90 for 
an acre of hay. 

Each dollar actually spent in mak- 
ing the cotton gave a crop worth 
$2.75. A dollar invested in grow- 
ing corn gave a harvest worth $2.96, 
while one dollar spent on the pea- 
nut crop returned $3.36, and one 
dollar put out in raising hay brought 
back a harvest worth $3.72. 

Taking cotton as the crop of stand- | 
ard value and letting the returns it | 
gave for a fixed expenditure be rep- | 
resented by $100, we find that corn | 
gave returns of $75, while peanuts 
gave $122, and hay $138. 

Other arguments may be advanced 
in favor of the hay crop. Our farm- 
ers export peanuts in large quanti- 
ties, consequently to a very great de- 
gree they have to talee prices fixed 
outside our State. Conditions are 
such that cotton prices are not of our 
making, but rather they are made 
for us. On the other hand, North 
Carolina keepers of livestock feed up 
all the hay and forage of that nature 
grown in the State and then buy two | 
and one-half times that much more 
from foreign sources. In this case 
the other man is the stronger power 
in setting the price which our people 
must pay. 





. 


Two Crops a Year 


SECOND strong argument in favor 

of hay is found in the fact that, 
practically the entire year is used in 
growing a crop of peanuts or cotton, 
and usually corn uses the land during 
the growing period of the year, but 
with hay at least two crops can be 
made. The land from which Mr. Nixon 
got the hay crop in the fall had given 
a crop of oats earlier in the season. 
We do net know just what it cost to 
grow the oats nor what the crop was 
worth, but some other farms show 
oats crops which, when cut and cured 
for hay, give harvests worth from 
$20 to $30 per acre at a cost not 
exceeding $10 to $15. | 

Twenty-seven acres farmed accord- 
ing to Mr. Nixon’s system required 
human labor as follows: 


Bisht Gres If) COCKOR 6 cece oc écec ae eecn 128 days 
Might acres In - peanuts ...i.iccorwseses 85 days 
Pee WORSE §0i' COPM o.0. 6.6.5 600.080 ees $8 days 
Three acres in hay 9 days 





Or a total of 270 days, or an aver- 
age of 10 days for each acre worked. 
The horse work was as follows: On 
cotton 49 days, on peanuts 48 days, 
on corn 32 days and on hay 8.6 days. 
Or a total of 137.6 days, or an aver- 
age of slightly more than five days’ 
horse work for each acre under cul- 
tivation. 

Calculating the corn 


giving them their actual cash value 


the results for this diversified farm | 


then stand about as follows: 
Wisht acres in Cotton... .cccccccese $560 


Wight Ares ih Cart... os 6st scececs $ 
Three acres Th RGF «.ceseces ° 
Subsistence crops 





Value of all crops grown......... $1,283 | 
Value of all crops per acre......cscocce $47.52 | 


Value of crops sold per acre cultivated. 36.75 

It seems that a system such as the 
above is worthy of serious consider- 
ation, especially by farmers on lands 
of fair fertility, but which are giving 
more meager returns. Other combi- 
nations of crops and methods of till- 
age can be found to fit special cases 
much better than will Mr. Nixon’s, 
but for the farmer or farmers of only 
average means and opportunities it 
has many features in its favor. 




















N THE face of an advancing 

leather market we still use the 

genuine bark tanned \eather 
which has made Williams Quality 
mean the best in harness for the 
least money. 

Our fair and square methods 
of manufacturing and selling 
create and hold in the minds of 
our customers the strictest con- 
fidence. Hundreds of horse 
owners who use harness daily will 
have none other than the cele- 
brated Williams Quality. 

Our guarantee proves our 
confidence in our merchandise, 
guards our customers against 
disappointment and protects 
them against loss. 

Turn to the harness pages of 
our big General Catalog, or write 
for the special book mentioned 
at the left. 


Williams 


Quality 
Harness 





The steady growth of our 
harness store—now the largest 
in the country—is due only to 
the exceptionally high guality 
we offer, at prices asked else- 
where for ordinary grades. 


We want you to know all 
about our harness store—the 
reasons for its success—and 
the values we are now enabled 
to offer. Turn to the harness 
pages of our big General Cat- 
alog—or, if you prefer, write us 
a postal card and we will mail 
our new book of harness, 
saddlery, blankets, fly nets, 
dusters, robes, trimmings, 
whips. This book also con- 
tains our complete line of 
buggies, implements, cream 
separators, gasoline engines, 
farm tools and other farm 
helps. If you want this new 4 
book free, simply write on a nee 
postal card ‘‘Send me your \ 





No. 10R4777% 
Team Harness 


























Harness Book No. 77P68’’ 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicage 


























The Sunny South 


Cotton and Corn Planter is saving 
thousands of farmers many dollars in 
seed and labor each year. 

It smooths the bed, opens the furrow, 
deposits the fertilizer, covers it; then 
epens the furrow, plants the seed and 





and hay | 
crops to be consumed at home, but | 





covers them with a uniform amount of 
soil—all in one operation. 
For cotton, the fertilizer may be 
dropped below the seed—for corn, just ; 
above it, thus getting more good from the fertilizer than by any other method. 
Make the most of this year’s crop—get a Sunny South Cotton and Corn 
Planter. 


Gearless Cotton and Corn Planters 
No Gears—No Chains—No Delays 


Gearless Cotton and Corn Planters are the simplest, easiest running 
planters ever made. Seed plates are driven directly from each side of the wheel 
by steel pitmans—no lost motion, no chains to slip, no gears to cut. 4 

The hitch is also placed just right, no high 
hitching, no riding on,the handles to keep Gearless 

Planters in the ground. 
Opening and covering 
shovels will be fur- 
nished in place of run- 

ee 
GEARLESS ners when so ordered. 

LULU ~NQ2 


See ES WN ' Coron &.coR’ 
Your 


Flying 
Dutchman 
Dealer, or 


Write for 
FREE Booklets 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 Moline, Ill. 
Southern Moline Plow Co. 


Dept. 10 New Orleans, La. 








Your paper is a coal burner, and every Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
farmer in Dixie ought to take it. I live in} borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
the country that holds the corn record of | to cooperate with you in all progressive 
the world.—D. D. Parish, Bennettsville, N. C. |] movements. 
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w Your Stumps 
Into Firewood 


Clear yp that plowed land—take out those stumps that 
occupy valuable space and damage your tools. Cleanout that 
stump lot and make it the most fertile on your farm, 
pays to keep the stumps for fuel, and they will be split ready to 

burn, clean and free from dirt, when you blast them out with 
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Atlas Farm Powde 


THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 


You can do the work yourself 
quickly, cheaply and easily, with- 
out experience or expensive tools. 
Bore a hole, load it, light a fuse, 
and thework is done! Atlas Farm 
Powder, sold by dealers near 
you, is made to do farm work. 


of 


every land owner. 


Make your poorest fields give you £ 
big crops by breaking up the sub- £ § 
soil and releasing plant food with # 
Atlas Farm Powder. Dig ina day 

a ditch thata dozen mencouldn’t 
diginaweek. Plant fruit trees 

in blasted holes; savetwo years. 


Send Coupon for Valuable Book—FREE 


Our book, “* Better Farming,” will help you make more money. It 
explains how to improve the soil and do many kinds of work 
quickly and easily with Atlas Farm Powder. 

Mail the coupon and get it now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Joplin, Knoxville, New Orleans, Now York, Philadelphia, St, Louis 


General 
Offices 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


It is valuable to 





Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


Name 





I may use Atlas Farm Powder for 





a 
e 
H Send me your book, ‘Better Farming.” 
s 
a 
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Address 











THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 1244 inches long. Qneman or boy operates it by hand 
or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 

) This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture. 


process. No tamping or use of pallets. 


5,000 farmers have 


doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Make perfect : 


tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACH 
TO YOU. TEN DA 
Catalogue. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., 


INE SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
YS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


y 


Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. | 





ROOFING 
"Fer Roll 108 Saft 14 


Almost unbelievable—but true just the samel 





Friendly Farm Talks 


Gentle Reminders from “Sunny 
Home Farm”’ 
By A. L. French 





| Acme harrow. 
| stiff sod, but was deeply broken dur- 





This unheard of low price for genuine wool-fibre, 

, asphalt-saturated rubber surfaced roofing would be 
impossible for any other firm to quote—it s only pos- 
sible with us because we have a capital of ten million 
dollars which enables us to buy raw materials in larger 


quantities and at a lower price than any one else, 


We 


fave both wa ys—buying ard manufacturing—and give 
our customers the benefit of this big saving. This 


Sensational 
Roofing Sale 


is the strongest proof we 
have ever been able to 
offer in our more than 
20 years of business his- 


At Amazingly Low Prices nee Wee. 


We established that reputation at the outset of our career when, 
under the name of the Chicago House Wrecking Co., we started out 


buying up Bankrupt, Receivers’ and Sheriffs’ Sales. 


We began 


smashing *prices then and we’ve been smashing prices ever 


since} 


Give us the opportunity todo so and we will prove to you 


just as we have proved to thousands of others all over the country that 


We Save You 3 to 2 


on any kind of roofing 
you buy from us We 


can furnish you material for re roofing your house, barn, sheds, granary, 


poultry houses 


etc., and also furnish the siding, conductor pipe, eaves 


trough and everything needed—all at a big saving over what you would 


Day if you bought elsewhere. 


of roofing you have in mind to buy—wh 
flat corrugated, V crimped, standing sean 


supply your every need with just the 


kind you 
amaze you, 


Send us your name and address and we 


want. 


It doesn’t make a bit of difference what kind 
ether Ready Roofing or Galvanized Steel— 
n, beaded ceiling or brick siding—we can 
Our low freight prepaid prices wil! 
will prove that our prices are the 


Lowest Prices In History of Roofing Business 


u can order direct from this advertisement with perfect safet: 


oO 
by our $10,000,000 capital fully protects you. 
can return it to us and we will prompt! 
you may be needing right now. If so, 


CORRUGATED STEEL 


Roofing, Per Square Ft. ij 4d 


Here isa fine opportunity to save big money on eorru- 
gated steel rooting. Weare pricing it as low as 1%e 
per square foot—a price heretofore unknown, Be sure 
to write for free samples 


GALVANIZED STEEL 3 
Roofing, Per Square Ft. 4 
Highest grade, specially coated, made of specially pre- 
pared steel of superior quality, Practically rust-proof 
and will last a lifetime. Fullsize sheets. Besides cor- 
rugated, it comes in ‘*V’’ crimped, standing seam and 
brick siding. Priced as low as 2%c per square foot—an 
unheard of price for this grade. Send for free samples. 


Our legal binding guarantee, backed 


If for any reason you are not satisfied with your purchase you 
y refund every cent and pay freight both ways. Hero are some items 
don’t hesitate to send in yourorder, We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


Big Assortment Samples Free 


Valuable Roofing Book 


Settle this roofing question right. The only way 
you can settle it right is to send at once for our big 
assortment of free roofing samples—all kinds— 
freight prepaid prices and a copy of our free Roof- 
ing Book. This is the most 
roofing guide ever published. You need it. W 
your name and address on lines below and mail, We’ll 
understand and send book and samples at once free. 


HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept. DA31 
35th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Your Name., .... 

* Address 
| 2 Seer 
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HEY had become chronic. (This 

is not a patent medicine ad- 

vertisement; I have reference to 

a couple of mud holes located on 

our way to church). The other day 

as I was pre- 

paring to go on 

a trip with the 

wagon the 

thought popped 

into my mind, 

“Now is the 

time to fix those 

bad mudholes 

in that springy 

place on the 

road.’’ So when 

about half a 

mile from home 

MR. FRENCH I stopped at a 

rock pile and loaded up with small 

broken rocks, carried them on, and 

filled the holes about level full. It 

required only about 30 minutes of 
time and the cure is complete. 

If there is a bad, springy place in 
the road near the home of any of 
our readers, let them try running a 
rock or pole drain from the side ditch 
up through the bad spot. It will 
work fine. I have tried it many 
times. 


E HAVE been setting fence posts 

the past week and I was think- 
ing while we were working how much 
labor was being saved by digging the 
post holes when the land was in just 
the best condition. It pays big to do 
any work at exactly the right time. 
Three or four minutes saved on each 


| post hole means a lot more posts set 


in a day. 


HE first harrowing of our corn 
land this year was done with tke 
The land was a very 


ing December. And “Jack Frost” 
had his own way with it during Feb- 
ruary this year if he never does again. 
The result is that the land was so 
fine and mellow that I was almost 
ashamed to be seen harrowing it at 
all. My idea in harrowing so early 
was to conserve moisture; and the 
leveling and fining the Acme did 


| Should certainly attain this end; and 


too, make the later 
disk more effective. 


work with the 


NE of the ‘‘wee’ Durocs was 
seen recently rubbing his ham 
up and down on a post as if the busi- 
ness felt good to him. Diagnosing 


| his case at a glance, I went back to 


the kitchen and mixed up some lard 
with a very little coal oil, fastened 
the red gentlemen in the sleeping 
place and touched them up a little, 
one by one, behind the ears, in the 
flanks and between the legs. Then 
the old mother—being more tough 
and hardy—was obliged to take hers 
as coal oil straight. All the litter 
then taken from the house and 
new, clean straw supplied. The lit- 


| tle fellows have nothing now to keep 


their minds off their growing. 
E ARE just finishing spreading 
the last of the winter’s crop of 
manure on the thinner portions of 


| the meadows; giving a light dressing 


to as large an acreage as possible, 
and we expect to harvest 500 pounds 
extra of hay for every big load of 
manure so used. The manure spread- 
er is a fine tool for doing this top 


dressing of meadows; but when one 
| of these 
| the work may be very well done by 


machines is not available, 
using care when spreading from the 
load with the fork; then in a few 
days going over the land with a light 
harrow, or better yet, a weeder. 


HE writer doesn’t love gardening, 
preferring as a general proposi- 
tion to work at something in which 
more horse power can be used; but 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


as we are all quite fond of ‘‘garden 
sass’? and as, too, we don’t consider 
making garden or milking cows wo- 
man’s work on “Sunny Home Farm,’ 
I generally place my feelings in the 
rear and proceed to plant all sorts of 
little trifling stuff, such as English 
peas, beans, onions, Irish potatoes, 
etc. I took time by the forelock this 
spring and got peas‘and snap beans 
in early in February, on our fall 
plowed land. Well, when real winter 
came along later, I made up my mind 
that it was my forelock that was be- 
ing pulled this time; but the thisg 
came out all right, thanks to deep 
planting; and we hope to have the 
first garden stuff of the neighborhood. 
It pays me to change my garden 
spot every year; make the land rich; 
plow deep in the fall, and plant in 
long rows, so that I can cultivate 
with the riding cultivator, 
W* USED to have considerable 
work keeping the weeds cut in 
the little yards we keep around the 
barn in which to stack surplus hay 
and fodder. We have changed that 
now, and, as soon as the stacks are 
out of the way, we plow the land 
deeply, make an extra fine seed bed, 
and plant Irish potatoes. There are 
hundreds of little rich spots of this 
kind all over our country that will 
pay much better producing early po- 
tatoes, late cabbage, ete., than in 
growing rank crops of jimpson weed 
or rag weed during the summer. 
Then when the early potatoes are 
out there is time enough to grow an 
early crop of turnips for the hogs be- 
fore the yards will be needed in the 
fall. ; 


OW those March farrowed pigs do 

grow with the liberal feeding the 
sows get! The pigs during the first 
ten weeks of their lives, if rightly 
handled, make the cheapest gains 
they ever make, and if stunted dur- 
ing this period of their lives, it is 
very hard, indeed, to make profitable 
hogs of them. The sows, of course, 
are getting all the rye and clover 
they will consume, and this feed is 
supplemented with liberal feeds of 
cern and a very light feed of cotton- 
seed meal—a quart each per day. 
Then every two weeks the meal is 
left out for one week and wheat mid- 
dlings substituted for one week, then 
back to the meal again. 

UR seed corn was selected in the 

field last fall, and placed on racks, 
where it has remained until this time. 
The ears were bone dry before the 
first frost came; and no testing of 
seed, handled in this way, is neces-" 
sary; for ten years of experience has 
taught us that seed handled in this 
manner, in the South, will give a 99 
per cent germination. 


HOPE all Progressive Farmer 

readers will unite in an effort to 
exterminate the ground hog before 
another winter comes. And if we 
can’t get rid of him we can at least 
make preparation now for abundance 
of good stock food for next winter’s 
use; so the (farm) animals at least 
will not suffer such privation by rea- 
son of his mischievous conduct. 


’ 
Every Copy Worth a Year’s Sub- 
a 
scription 
send me a small batch of subscrip- 
$ 1 also club rates for your most 
feel that I can do 
by taking their 
Progressive Farmer. If 
lready secured a live agent 
! shall be glad to secure en® 
very progressive farmer 
th to take some good farm 
paper, and as y paper seems : er 
practically every phase of farm life ve 
it to be one of, if not the best all-round farm 
paper I ever ad. There is scarcely a copy 
of The Prog sive Farmer that does not 
contain information worth a year’s subscripe 
tion to any farmer. I feel that you are do- 
ing a great work for Texas, and shall be 
glad to cooperate heartily when the oppor- 
tunity presents. H. ERICKSON. 
Greenville, Texas, 
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valuable fa yaper. I 
my peopl re 
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T sincerely wish to congratulate you on 
your weekly farm paper. It is characterized 
for so many good features, I must say, in 
my feeble judgment, The Progressive Farm- 
er is fast approaching the ideal as an agri- 
cultural paper. To me it is a reference li- 
brary.—J. B. Armstrong, Village Springs, 
Alabama, 
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CATAWBA COUNTY’S “RURAL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION” 


mriegztingtmene oy oli I SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


zhhorhood? he most svorable cirewmstances, PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR FARM USE 


s bot discussed and. out ¥ resident is president ¢ m™ Paint over your kitchen geo bedr 
plans have been o to first Building and sens ea ; Make them artistic, ea ly * d and sanitary. 


tari * get mone 


- * 
Onre anre 
OOrs anc 


a al os 


scars, dirt-catching scraict! he: can t be covered up with 
interest and {for F a peo ‘ ; : > 3 f Sawer 
( “sree yn came up in tawt ery and ver a dollar. Our fe these things need Paint! And you or anyone can paint them 
{i S oO (Cs i } I 4 Ua . ot ee ‘ ss ens 41 f — _° . 1 3 7 . 7 \- e . “ae 

and our farmers 1m: , Secretary is Secretary h rv i easily and quickly by following the directions given with 
f the local building and loan -\ssoclation, and nhé rolun ‘ed his 3 
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10e% a ecided to for i } services for a year v , W, P 

Fe ae ee ee eee ats [| SHERWIN-WILLIAMS INSIDE FLOOR PAINT 

eral meetings were held in the rooms Pay. Dee ae hr ito alae tth a i Compounded first for extra durability and next for quick drying. For this reason, stands 

the Chamber of Commer in We will operate in Catawba, Alex- harder usage than any other paint under similar drying conditions, as proven by great 

railroads and steamship companies. Can be walked on in twenty-four hours if necessary. 

This handsome, exira durable paint is only one of a great family of artistic finishes 

; F , Hickory. It is just a little over two described in our book, ‘Paints and Varnishes for the Farm."’ Send for this book 
After several months, and < 0 sti hns we Cheastend, at Se Sodav—ii's Hee. 


; ‘ 7 Tsing ender Iyrke 49} ‘oldwell counties 
committees appointed ) ander, Burke and dw i yunties, 
hares and serve the farmers tributary to 
Sila oe 


geal oh sire _:. os are now ready to make our first loans, Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to 
Catawba Rural Credit Associati n. amounting to about $1,500, April 1. The Sherwin-Williams Company, 732 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
eeeee Pusiness with ¢ ao Any system of rural credits that a 4 
may be worked out n t recognize 
the building and loan to some extent. 
a It affords a splendid opportunity for 
i. Shares of Stock.—Each systematic monthly saving. It is n 
r pays an initiation fee of 90 centS 414) al) members sharing alike. 
a oO Join, and $1 ee ; é 15 operated economically. No new 
wr each share carried, pat dha laws are necessary to put it into op- 
ares $100. A payment of 1 eration. 
month on each share will Why not try it in your community? 
100 in about 81 or 82 mo) hink of it about months from 
2. Time of Payments.—Paymen January 1 we will distribu $20,000 
y be made monthly, quarterly ana jn cancelled 
mi-apnually to suit the convenience mong the 


holders subscribing for 20¢ 
and the plan in brief may 
scribed as follows: 





armers 


the shareholder, but shareholders, sheres to maturitr. 
specially patrons of the 1 
irged to pay monthiy. Hickory, N. C 


3. How Loans Are Made.—-T 
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er cent on what he pays : Why pay four or five times as much for a heavy horse machine when a 
1 t ’ buyers @% KIRSTIN Gne-Man Stump Puller ¢ Ces 1 rk even better, works in spare 
a? ely i cal ol > dre prices J time at much less expense a iVeEs : i 
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ee as, apptied tor, Cow wile cum oF ee Kinte One-Man 1 St tump Puller 
comes in I bs itely alse a rai wonderful new leverag ‘iple; roo pound pull at handle gives a 
Paid-up Shares. — : +8 It seems that her ought 1 * 4,000 pound |} es the stump! ‘Six’ speeds for ail purposes. O e man with a 
y 7 : ; Fea ee ae ; STU asily does work of two horses aid two men the old styie drum 
ber of paid-up shares ye 7 ‘ Way to rote OUTS Bins , puller way, You can now afford to cle you loafer’? stump land. Easy 
These will > taken by ‘m- heing robbed work in spare time will add $25 to $so an acre to its value. 
ere, as investment, and l pay suggest any way r to 2 : ‘ 
rs as an inve ee ee ee ce tecaeee 7 7 Pays for Itself the First Season 
* per Gene, mverest paid : ee ate aig ao ‘ 1 , WE PAY wer = The “KIRSTIN” does ores of other jobs, too: hoisting, 
and will participate in the prot-  majorit) nis § ion aepend on i moving barns and sheds, ing tractors out of mud, etc. 
ts and mature in about five vears. their tobacco for their O y crop. THE ( Owe The handiest farm te Jol 5 yo u ever saw—pavs for itself 
For example, a farmer takes a pai They don’t seem inclined to know FREIGHT over and ov: E yes fi rst season. Life-time guarantee. 
up share, paying $90 down on this. how to grow anything else for mar- ne —— is ee TE 
He receives interest at the rat f 4+ ket, which I t) kK is wrong, to put Bee ey ; —. 
per cent paid semi-annually, and this all your eggs in one basket and then 
share will mature him $160 rac- have them all smashed by the Tobac- 
tion over five years. ) Trust. It seems to me that ever) ae sa A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
5. Management.—The = affairs fF thing else we rai has a market ’ Sila ‘4030 Ludington $+. Escaneba, Mich, 
he Association are managed by % value except tobacco, ine why 








Board of eight directors elected for shouldnt it? Do you think we could 

me year, and this Board ¢ a raise cotton thi far north (Pow- 

President, Vice-President, Secretary hatan Co., V% ? If so, what would it . 

ind Treasurer; also elects a Joan require to get it ready for the mar- iam Kill the Weeds---Keep in the Moisture 

ommittee from each township i } and what uld i Co Ef it 

which the Association works. Th uld be grow 
‘d of Directors (with the exce] 20 a long way 


tion of one or two) are all farmers. i ause. 


To kill the weeds—to keep them from stealing your crop’s moisture and food—there never bas been an ir mple ment 
to compare with THE HALLOCK SHALI W CULTI ymetimes 1a Weeder. Ma 
used for cultivation cut the crop’s roctsar bat means 3tt!7 1Own Ut yitoaecdre nour m 
means the crop is dwarfed—that the little plants can’t even get all the food you have suppliedthem. You nee: 
a HALLOCK SHALLOW CULTIVATOR. 


A Guaranteed rn ceaiaeaal 


The fiat tocth of the Hallock is much better than the round or square tooth used on other style weeders. 
It doesn’t cut the roots or bruise the plantsenables you to give level, shallow cultivation. 
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Phe directors meet monthly 1 the i ink the best and most sensi 
iking of loans and the transa mn remedy is to grow more livestock, 
other business. vou know it is hard to teach old dogs 
6. Local Direction.—Three share new tricks. I wish vou would take th one of these machines you stop growing weeds, pecause it turns up no weed seed. The wecds 

: ‘ ‘ } : ?OnT \ a i 5 us t. blankets yo i] with a moisture-retaining dust mulch. 
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OEGers from each town ip asatate up this § ibject a Pp . ctically none of the moisture is Jost. Four, six or eight rows can be worked at one time with this 


vator. The saving in time and labor is immense, besides growing many more crops on the same 
i. Get a Hallock Shallow Cultivator—or ga ) Hallock’’ teeth to go on your present 


H OCK Cultivater—Kr ie =3cul or. Write for our free cat tal gue de- 
eye r—Know bi sa tict = 
as Wee ers 
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tute a loan committee, and they ex- views on it freely. TI am sure it would 
amine all property offered to the As- be a great benefit to our tobacco 
sociation as security for a loan; and rowers if they would read more. I 
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Sse bring you our Catalog and the facts. 
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This Washer 
Must Pay for 
liself. 


“AN right, 
. =. 
bac 
your mone 
horse isn’t 

Well, 
that. I 
the hor 
right”’ 
might 
tle for 
I once 
it. So 
the or uthough 
I want it badly 
Now thi set me 
thinking. You see I 
make washing ma- 
chines—t 1900 Gravity’? Washer. 

And {I myself, lois people may 
think ai 4 ashing Mact is [thought 
about the hor and about the man who owned 
it. / 

But I'd because they wouldn't 
Write and te 1e, see I sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. have sold over half a mil- 
lion that wa 


ish the clothes, 
tearing tt 1 le than ih alt the 
washed by | 33 
I know it 
six minu'€ 
can do tha 
Our 
that a chii 
and it don tw 
buttons th 
It just dr clear through the 
the cloth > pum p mig ht. 
So nys I wil do with my *"1600 
4 todo with t 
Only I won't ii 
and I'll make 
Let me s 
free trial 
and if yo 
month, u 


» machine after you’v 
rd pay the freight too. 


Doesn't it 21900 Gravity’? Was! 
be all that I-say: 

tee aan vr 
save the ie cost 1 
on the ck f en it will save 
75 cents a wee! rth vasherwoma 
you keep the machine after the n y 
pay for it out iow t it saves y 
cents a weel 50 cents a week ’til 
take that and I'll wait for my money 
the machine itself earns the balance. 

Drop mea line today, and let me sr yl you: 
book abc out the 1900 Gravity’. Wash 
washes clothes in 6 minutes 
wAddress me this way—H L. Barker 12 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. I n a 
ia, address 1990 Washer Co., 522 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. Ont. 
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MEN'S CLOTHES 
New York’s Latest 
MEN’S 
STYLE BOOK 
Send for it 
IT’S FREE 
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turns 
them. 
Well,’”’ said 
over and I have sold out 
‘Not the 


il. 


1elr1i7 
icklin, 
house, too!” 


The old man smiled and winked 
Parker. ‘Well, not quite 
“Guinea told me what you w: 
and sir, you can have it, 

tell you right now that it ain't 
much.”’ 

“Will you take $200?’ 

“Not from you, Bill. You may 
bave the house and the path and the 
spring and the strip of moss, for if 
you haven't earned that and more 

‘Hold on, Mr. Jucklin I want the 
property made over to me in regular 
form and I have paid you for it. I 
Will accept of no concession; want to 

much as Mr. Parker would 
t 


borrowet 


pay as 
have paid, and [I have 
money enough to close the deal. You 
are going away and you i 

cent you can possibly raise; 
take the 


need 


demand that you 
have collected for vou [t wi 
no use to say that you will not. 
pti pccnni on cand, 
» been very 
a hard man 
remember that there 
paid.” 

He held o 
over 
I gripped his rough palm. 

I have over by the 
edze ( woods,”’ said; ‘“‘buried 
their gaffs on I couldn't 
help it—they had to fight to a finish 
Yes, it shall be as vou say. I will 
pay what I owe and still have money 
enough to. get away off 
We'll draw papers 
and have it over with at once.” 
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A Gigantic Cotton Warehousing Plan— 
What Shall We Do About It? 


By CLARENCE POE. 





GIGANTIC 

plan that may 

some phases of the cotton in- 
dustry is now under discussion in all 
parts of the South, the movement 
having been begun in meetings held 
in North and South Carolina last 
week. 

Briefly put, the plan (which origi- 
nated with Mr. J. B. Duke and has 
the backing of other New York mil- 
lionaire capitalists), embraces the 
following features, according to the 
reports we have received: 

1. The organization of a great sys- 
tem of federated cotton warehouses 
extending throughout the Cotton 
Belt, for the joint use of farmers, 
manufacturers, and bankers. 

2. The organization to have a capi- 
talization of $5,000,000, farmers, 
manufacturers, and bankers being 
equally free to take stock. 

3. Existing warehouses, when prac- 
ticable, to be leased or bought at a 
fair valuation by the new national 
cerporation, and new warehouses 
built, so as to give a combined stor- 
age capacity of 1,000,000 bales of 
cotton. 

4. A thoroughly controlled system 
of scientific grading tc be in force, 
so that the warehouse’s receipt for 
cotton of any given grade will be ac- 
cepted without question anywhere, 
the certificate having the guarantee 
of the general organization behind 
it as to weight and grade. 

5. Money to be loaned farmers for 
five-sixths of the market value of cot- 
ton at an interest rate of about 4 per 
cent per annum. 

6. A committee consisting of six 
manufacturers, six farmers, two 
bankers and two merchants to com- 
plete the organization. 

This, in brief, is the proposition as 
given out by its promoters, who also 
make the following additional dec- 
laration: 


cotton warehousing 


revolutionize 


“The plan proposed is such 
that the farmer will be enabled 
to store and hold his cotton at 
the cheapest rates of interest if 
the market price is not satisfac- 
tory to him; the cotton merchant 
and broker will be able to get 
abundance of cheap money with 
which to make and carry his 
purchases; and the manufac- 
turer will be able to select his 
time for buying and then to store 
and hold as much of his year’s 
supply as his judgment dictates 
—all benefited equally and alike 
by the use of as cheap money as 
can be had by anybody, and any- 
where in the world.” 


The secret of the plan, as one man- 
ufacturer on the committee assures 
us, is simple. ‘‘Cotton,’’ he says, “‘is 
just naturally the best collateral in 
the world and 
turers ought to be able to borrow 
on it at the very lowest rates of in- 
terest given anybody on earth. But 


farmers and manufac- 


this is impossible without a general 
organization which will guarantee 
grades and weights and the safety 
of the stored cotton. I believe we 
can lend money to within $10 of the 
value of a bale and at rates of about 
3.per cent.’’ 

And so, as Mr. Dooley would say, 


Mr. Progressive Farmer 
The plan evidently 


has many advantages, and the chief 


“there ye are.”’ 


reason which will make the average 


farmer hesitate in 
opinion about it is that the idea is 
fathered by Mr. J. B. Duke, of the 
American Tobacco Company. But on 
the other hand, it is argued that Mr. 
Duke has a gigantic fortune and is 
simply willing to invest part of it 
now in a great plan for the South’s 
upbuilding without expecting to reap 
any undue profits individually and 
without reserving any unfair powers 
for himself. Moreover, it is argued 
that the farmer will keep the whip 
hand and that if it doesn’t pay him 
to put his cotton into the ware- 
houses he needn’t do it. 

As for The Progressive Farmer’s 
view, we feel that the idea has tre- 
mendous possibilities and if we can 
only see that the farmer’s interests 
are thoroughly safeguarded, it should 
be of great benefit to all concerned. 


The following opinions from men | 
prominent in Farmers’ Union work | 


have been received by wire just as we 
go to press: 


From Dr. H. Q. Alexander, President 
North Carolina State Union 


AREHOUSE meeting at Charlotte 

well attended. Manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, farmers unani- 
mously endorsed plan outlined. Or- 
ganization committee consists of six 
manufacturers, two bankers, two 
merchants, six farmers. Organiza- 
tion will be pushed in North and 
South Carolina. Manufacturers on 
committee are: Stuart W. Cramer, 
D. Y. Cooper, John A. Law, J. W. 
Carter, C. E. Hutchinson, Lewis W. 
Parker. Other members committee 
not yet appointed.” 


From President E. W. Dabbs, South 
Carolina Farmers’ Union 


ITHOUT more detailed informa- 

tion as to Duke’s cotton ware- 
house proposition than press reports 
earry, I hesitate to venture opinion. 
I question any system being of much 
real benefit that does not provide of- 
ficial inspection, grading and sam- 
pling of such recognized fairness as 
to do away with any further sam- 
pling. After bale has passed inspec- 
tion all further transactions should 
be based on integrity of warehouse 
receipt until actual delivery of cot- 
ton to mills. If Mr. Duke’s system 
can do this at as low cost and in 
exact justice to sellers as well as 
buyers as a State or national system 
would do, I would welcome it rather 
than wait to educate the people up to 
a State or national warehouse sys- 
tem.” 


From Dr. J. M. Templeton, Vice- 
President North Carolina Union 


T IS certainly a matter of impor- 


tance and it seems to me we will in | 
the end have to cooperate with men | 
like those pushing this movement, | 


and they are certainly better able 
in every way to carry out such a plan 
than the Union men. Yes, if there’s 
no ‘nigger in the woodpile’ we bet- 
ter line up with them and try a 
shot at the warehouse idea with these 
men.” 


A South Carolina Press Opinion 


ORKVILLE, S. C., Enquirer: ‘‘The 
general plan is along the lines 
laid down in Senator McLaurin’s 
warehouse bill, except that it is to 
be a private instead of a State-owned 


(Concluded on page 21 this issue) 


Reader, 


expressing an | 











Less Help—More Profit 


Don’t let the help carry off the money. Cut down 
the number of negroes and mules and increase the 


net profits. 


PUBELy 


LBS 


OF TRACTOR 


15-30 horse power 


hitched to a Sanders disc plow easily plows an acre 
every hour from dawn to dark and will keep going 


all night without a protest. 


The OilPull burns cheap kerosene and distillate—not 
sometimes, but all the tlime—and is not affected by 


heat. 


It will hau! the crops to market, and build 


roads. Two speeds for grades and heavy loads. 
For bigger power needs we have the OilPull in 25-45 


and 30-60 horsepower. 


It furnishes abundant, reliable belt-power for running 
balers, saw mills and other farm machinery. Ask 


for our booklet, “Power Farming”. 


49 branches and 


11,000 dealers bring Rumely service to every section 
of the country. Supplies and repairs on short notice. 





Gasoline Tractors Corn Machines 
Engine Plows Baling Presses 





RUMELY LINES 


Kerosene Tractors Threshing Machines groan, Se Separators Road Machines 
ee 
va rd Engines Steam Engines 





Grain Elevators 








RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago 


Atlanta, New Orleans, 


Power-Farming Machinery 


Memphis, 


Illinois 
Little Rock. 





Plant Cotton One secn2 at 


—**Thick’’ or “Thin” 


Without preparation of the seed, plant from a 
bushel or more to a peck or less to the acre—a 
single seed at a time, uniform distances of one to 
five inches apart as you set the planter. Get a full 
stand and save half the time, work and expense of 
chopping. Each plant stands alone and grows 
stocky and strong even if chopping is delayed. The 


Corn 





LEDBETTER sea corer Pranic 





has ten years of wonderful success back of it to prove that it makes 
big yields at low cost and gives full stands without waste. 
plain sight, with absolute regularity and accuracy of drop and does not crush seed. Posrtively 
blanis corn better than any other corn planter, and peas, sorghum, millet, cane, etc., with perfect 
Easily and accurately set to plant at any depth, in furrow, ona level or on a ridge. 
WRITE FOR BOOKS, FREE Send your name on a postal for full particulars and absolute 
proof of all we say; or better still, send $14.00 now for this planter ($19.00 for same with fertilizer 
distributor; peanut planting attachment. $1.50), and save time if your dealer does not sell the 
Absolutely guaranteed to please you in every way 
Write for book showing this and other styles. 

811 Pacific Avenue, Dallas, Texas 
Jackson, MIS&.; Rirmingham, 
Wilmington, N. C.and other points. Address all correspondence w Dallas, Texas. 


regularity. 


LEDBETTER. We'll prepay the freight. 
or money refunded without question. 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY - 


We ship promptly from Dallas, Texas; Little Rock. Ark.: 


Positive force feed brings seed out in 


Chopping 
Expense 


Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; 











Here’s the New 


LUMMUS 





sible, 


Every advantage of the old outfit 
and a lot of valuable new features. 


No Gin Brushes—Just One 
Moving Part—The Saw 
Cylinder 

Forty years of building is put in 
this perfected outfit. Simple, acces- 
durable, compact. 
to get out of order. 
no gin belts, no line shaft and the 
cheapest in the world to operate. 

Mr. Ginner, you have lots of competitors, 
You want to gin cheaper and 
better— Write us for information. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Company, 

COLUMBUS GEORGIA. 


haven’ t you? 


Nothing 
No gin pulleys, 











When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 
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“RANGER” BICYCLES 


with uncture- 
rooftires,imported roller chains, 
mported English flangedisprockets. 
English featherweight steel mud 
guards,imported Brampton pedals, 
motor style saddles, bars and grips, 
and other distinctive features 
To possessed by no other bicycle. 
No effort or expense has been 
spared to make the **Ranger” 
the World’s Best Bicycle. 
Improved factory methods and 
greatiy increased output for 
1914 enable us to make a mar- 
velous new price offer. Some- 
thing very speciat to the first 
purchasers os ent a in 
each town. rite us today. 
WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 
without a cent in advance, to 
any person, anywhere in the 
United States, and prepay the 
yfreight. We only ask you to 
y examine and try the **Ranger” 
without acent expense to yourself 
/ before you think of buying any other bicycle. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIA is allowed 


on every 
“Ranger” bicycle. Not a cent cost to you if 
you do not wish to keep it after riding it for 10 days and 
putting it to every test. Our “Ranger” bicycles are 
of such high quality, hand 


and low price 
that we are willing 
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to ship to “you, prepaid, for your 
examination and trial, and leave it entirely to you whether 

wish to keep it or not. 
Our great output, 


you 
LOW FACTORY PRICES perfected methods and 


machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 
the best bicycle ever produced at a price that will be a reve- 
lation to you. Do not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you receive our large complete catalog and learn our 
| direct factory price and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in 
| trade by our Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 
at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list free. 
T WANTE in every town and 
RIDER AGEN Ss locality to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 “*Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 
In your spare time you can take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. ri at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we 
will make you on the first 1914 models eel hye your town. 
rear wheels with coaster brake, inner tubes, 
lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycielineat half usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful bicycle information. It only 
costs a postal to get everything. t now. € 


MEAD CYCLE CO,, Dept, s i=, CHICAGO 


By George! Wife, 
Theyze Right ! 






















Fuller & Johnson Says 


“In the Spring, the farmer is about 
the busiest man going. It takes all 
his time for plowing and planting. 
Right now, before the busy time sets in, 
is the time to find out all about the &¢ 


FULLER & JOHNSON 
Farm Pump Engine 


It means a whole lot to be sure en 
of plenty of cool, fresh water all 
theyeararound The F &J Farm mp 

ine is and more. 
6 new catalogue. with a ff 
nvin : 













fi Mi cor L di i 
‘ull complete description. - 
self that this engine is one of the biggest \ 
labor savers for the farm. Fi y \ 
no belts, no anchor posts, no special plat- 
form needed, no extras ‘to uy. mes 
4 complete. Sets right up to the pump 
re to run. Don’t wait until you are 
too Get Catalog No. 17 Now. 
Fuller & Joh Mfg. Company 
3 Palmer St. Madison, Wis. 


Be a Money Maker 
Every Day. Every Year 


Don’t have an unproductive day on your 
lace. You won’t when you start a 
idget’”” Marvel flour mill—the most wonder- 
ful mill of the age. No previous milling experi« 
ence necessary. Anybody can operate it right 
from the start. No mill in the world so simple 
and easy to run as this self-containe 
“Midget” Marvel 
Roller Flour Mill 
A complete mill all in one small case. Re- 
quires very little power and space. Makes 
0 bbls. pie flour daily at a big profit 
to you, for the reason thatit mi 
“A Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper” 
Write now for free book and 30 days 
trial offer. Money-back guar’ tee. 
Anglo-American Mill Co., fine. 
502 Trust Owensbore, 
Bldg. Ky. 









































HOME-MIX 
YOUR FERTILZER! 


Better Quality for Less Money. 
Save $5 to $12 Per Ton. 


A post-card brings prices and full instructions 
how to mix any desired formula, as well as 
suggestions as to mixtures for various crops. 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO. 
“Pioneers of Home-Mixing.” 
NORFOLK, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. HOUSTON, TEX. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








HOW TO BECOME A CANNING 
CLUB GIRL 





Mrs. McKimmon Wishes to Get Into 
Touch With Every Girl Who Is 
Interested, Then They Must Help 
Get the County Interested 


= MANY little girls from all over 
the State have written to me say- 
ing they would like to belong to the 
canning clubs that I am writing this 
explanation of how and where we or- 
ganize the clubs and why it is not 
possible always to enroll the little girl 
who wishes to become a member. 

The organization of the canning 
clubs is different from that of the 
Boys’ Corn Club in that the girls 
while canning need constant supervi- 
sion. Our office must see that each 
club or group of clubs has a woman 
to teach canning and to see that every 
girl follows instructions and keeps 
| her canned goods strictly up to stand- 
|ard. To get this teacher, of course, 
|takes money, and our plan, briefly, 
ig this: 

Where a county wishes the work it 
goes to its Board of Education or 
County Commissioners and asks for 
an appropriation of $100 or more. 
This we try to duplicate in our office 
and are thus able to pay the salary 
of a county agent and her assistants. 

Our appropriation is limited and 
we can take in only a limited number 
of counties; but we are increasing the 
number every year and hope our ap- 
propriation will increase accordingly. 
Last year we organized 14 counties; 
this year we have 32. 

Not only are we limited as to coun- 
ties, but as to clubs in a county; 
and though you may be living in an 
organized county, yet you may be so 
far away from any club that it would 
be impossible for you to meet with it 
to learn to can. This also we are 
trying to remedy and hope eventually 
to spread the work all over the coun- 
ty as we have the money to do so. 

If you wish your county to have 
the work next year begin right now 
to see what can be done towards “et- 
ting your County Boards interested. 
The county organized in the early 
fall stands a much better chance for 
smoothly-running spring work. 
Agents may be chosen, instructions 
given, girls enrolled, and the soil 
turned over and sown in a cover crop. 

Girls, we hope to have every one 
of you with us. We wish to see you 
save the surplus and learn scientific 
methods of canning, and we are de- 
sirous of pointing you to a way of 
earning money for yourselves. But 
we need your cooperation in interest- 
ing your county, and we are asking 
| you to be patient until that interest 
' can be secured. 

JANE S. McKIMMON. 

In charge Girls’ Demonstration 

Work, Raleigh, N. C. 

















Success With Parcel Post 
(First Prize Letter) 


CONSIDER the parcel post one 
| of the greatest conveniences the 
|farmer has. Many times we have 
gone to work and would break 
|; some part of our machinery. We 
go to the telephone and order a 
| piece to replace the broken one, 
|then go on to some other work 
| —for we farmers always have plenty 
|to do, until. the carrier brings the 
| 
| 
| 





| needed repairs to our door, whereas 
before we had to drive 18 miles to 
get it, that being our nearest ship- 
ping point. We order any mailable 
| article from town and get it the next 
| day; or we can get any article from 
our country stores “at — once.” 
Awaking on the morning of our re- 
cent snow-storm, my father found 
| that he had no overshoes; instead of 
| going through the blizzard-like storm 
after a pair, he ordered them from 
our local merchant; sat by the fire- 
side and enjoyed reading The Pro- 


gressive Farmer until they came. 

What a pleasure it is for my 
mother to prepare a box of ‘‘extras’’ 
and send to my brother, who is off at 
school; and something different from 
the regular routine diet to which he 
is accustomed is always much appre- 
ciated. And the cost is hardly to be 
considered when compared with the 
trouble and expense of sending it by 
express, which was our only means 
before getting the parcel post. 

We have the patent parcel post 
shipping crates. in which we send 
our butter and eggs direct to the con- 
sumer, and we now enjoy the profit 
on which the “peddler’ and middle- 
men once lived. 

My father is a member of the 
Farmers’ Union and through it is 
agent for a large tailoring company 


which supplies him with a great as- | 


sortment of samples of their clothing 
goods. His customers select what- 
ever they want; he takes their meas- 
urements and orders a suit of clothes, 
made in any of the very latest styles, 
at no additional cost, and it is de- 
livered direct to our door in a few 
days, fit and satisfaction guaranteed. 

These are only a few advantages 
we are getting from the parcel post. 

Pes B. Es 


Harmony, N. C. 


What a Crippled Boy Can Do 


HAVE been reading The Pro- 

gressive Farmer and like it fine, so 
I decided I would write and tell what 
a little boy can do with only one 
hand. I got my left arm broken four 
years ago and lost the use of 
hand entirely, but I can use my arm. 
I can plow and hoe and pick cotton. 
Papa gave me a cotton patch last year 
and I did all the hoeing and picking 
of the cotton. I help Mamma with 
the housework sometimes. I real 
often sweep the yards for her. When 
Mamma and Papa have nothing I can 
help them do, I hitch my goats, Pete 
and George, to my little wagon and 
haul wood. 

VERNON CREIGHTON. 
Allen, Ala. 





A Pet Rabbit 


LIVE on a little farm containing 

60 acres. My father takes The 
Progressive Farmer and I like to read 
it very much, especially the Young 
People’s corner. Well, I notice a lot 
of the boys and girls tell of their 
pets, so I will tell you about a little 
pet which I once had. 

It was a little rabbit which I caught | 
while chopping cotton, and his name | 
was Bunny. I trained him to eat 
anything from my hands, to play | 
with the cats and the dog without any 
danger of losing his life. He would 
go all over the house and yard and 
come in at night to be shut up in his 
den, but one of our neighbors gave | 
us another cat, and the first night the | 
strange cat stayed at home he made 
his supper off of poor Bunny, and 
when I found it out my heart was 
torn with grief over the loss of my | 
pet. | 

I go to school at the little town of | 
Hartford and am in the ninth grade. | 
I enjoy going to Sunday School as 
well as literary school. My father 
has given me an acre of land to plant 
in cotton and I am going to put 800 
pounds of guano on it and see how 
much I can make on the acre. 

W. H. CORBIN. 
Slocomb, Ala. 


my | 





To Successfully 


GROW 
Alfalfa Clovers 
Cowpeas Soy Beans 
and other legumes, to increase the 

yield and improve your soil, use 


THE MULFORD 
NITRO-GERM 


This tested product of the world- 
famous Mulford Laboratories 
contains active nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria, which form nodules on the 
roots of alfalfa and the other field 
and garden legumes, and act by 
collecting nitrogen from the air and 
converting it into nitrates, making 
the nitrogen an available food for 
soil and plants. 


| Buy MULFORD NITRO-GERM 
| of your local dealer. If he hasn’t 
| it, we will send on receipt of 
| price—garden size, 50c; i1-acre 
size, $2; -acre size, $9. Be 
sure to specify the kind of legume 
crop you intend to raise. Write for 
Free Booklet No. 3. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, Philadelphia 
































isthe demand of allbuilders. Service 
is first, cost second consideration. All 
our products give exceptional service 
due to high quality metal weuse. Our 


roofing lasts, is easily put on and orna- 
mental. Fora“*100PointRoof’’ try 


See ee 
fos, 


~ 
*. *, 
CAROLINA S225 SHINGLES 
SQTET AS 
They greatly increase the value and ap- 
a of any building. Heavily em- 
ossed, either painted or galvanized, The 
ure metal used in their making insures 
ifetime service. Fire—, wind—and water- 
proof, Lock perfectly without soldering. 


Ihlustrated Catalog FREE 
Learn all about our products and the 
superiority of ‘“‘NO-CO-RO”’ Metal. A 
postcard will bring it. 
THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 110, Wilmington, N. C. 




















Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping An astonishing 


labor saver, 
Actually does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—walk upright. 


Masters 


7 Plant Setter 


Sets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes, 
etc.—save tedious labor—get full 
stand—better quality crop. Saves 
cost every day used. .Guaran- 
teed. Write today. @ 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 








Free Tomato Seed 









Supt. D. O. Warren, of Florence, has order- 
ed $500 worth of tomato seed for th Club 
Girls” of Lauderd county These seeds 
will be given to t girls free of charge. M1 
Warren now has a supp f th Clarendo 
Davis corn on hand He will give each “Club 
Boy” enough of this corn to plant the pr 
mium acre. Th prospects are exceeding 
bright for a re« Co} 
and tomato clul Lauder 
dale, for three hundr« ¢ ro hund 
red girls have si heir intentior 
compete for the prizes.—Leighton 


News 


Dept. O, 150 West So.Water 
Street, Chicago, Ul. 
























AGENTS $10 A DAY “The World’s Best” 


y over 575,000 satisfied custom- 
ers. No hotstove. Easy to oper- 
ate. Heat regulated instantly. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. High- 
est in Quality, Lowest in Price. 
any polished and nickel 
plated. Quick, easy sales, Exclus!:o 
rights and territory free. Write 1 
illustrated circular; 
everything. 


The Monitor Sad Iron Co. 
426 Wayne St. Big Prairie,0. 


Ms Wresing easy and a pleasure. Pro. 
b nounce % e 





10r 
explains 




















American Ingot Iron 


Tanks for the Farm 
A Lasts a lifetime. Cheaper than wood 
ig If 

| f 






Rust-resisting and not affected by 
extremes of weather. Troughs, tanks 
and well casing of all styles andsizes 
Write for Free Catalog M-6. 
The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
iGreensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga 
Shawnee, Okla 
Little Rock, Ark 
New Orleans, La 
Jacksonville, Fla 











A Most Efficient Trac-* 


for because if drives 
in all four wheels it 
pushes and pulls. .e@tTs 
Easiertohandle— # 

does better work. @ 
Works where or- ¥& 
dinary tractors a 
can’t. Write -forcatalog. 


Heer Engine Co. 45 T St.. Portsmouth 0, 
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A Reading Course in Agriculture 


By E. E. MILLER 


X. COTTON AND OTHER FIBER CROPS 











HREE fiber crops are grown in 

the United States, but only one 
of them is of much importance. 
Considerable flax is grown in the 
Northwestern States, but nearly all 
of it is cut for seed. In the more 
remote parts of 
the Southern hill 
country some flax 
is still raised, cut 
for the fiber, ‘‘ret- 
ted,” ‘“hackled,”’ 
spun and woven 
into coarse cloth; 
but the amount 
thus grown and 
handled is too 
small to be con- 





MR. MILLER 
sidered except as an interesting sur- 


vival of an old industry. Our linens 
and other goods made of flax come 
from Europe, principally from Ire- 
land and Belgium. 


Hemp growing is an industry of 
considerable importance in the cen- 
tral part of Kentucky, and some 
hemp is grown in other States. The 
hemp fiber is used in the making of 
cordage, binder twine and some very 
coarse cloths, and the demand for it 
is necessarily limited. 


Importance of the Cotton Crop 


HE other fiber crop grown in this 

country is cotton, and the cotton 
crop is one of the most important of 
the Nation. In 1911, 15,692,701 
500-pound bales were produced on 
36,045,000 acres, or an average of 
208 pounds._per acre, and this crop 
was worth approximately $732,400,- 
000. This great crop is practically all 
produced in 11 Southern States; and 
these States produce considerably 
more than half of the world’s total 
crop, and a much larger part of its 
commercial supply. Not only the 
cotton mills of New England and the 
North Central States, but most of 
those of England and Continental 
Europe depend upon the Southern 
cotton fields for their raw material. 
Other important cotton-producing 
countries are Egypt, India, China and 
Brazil. 


Cotton’s Kinsfolk and Some History 


HE cotton plant is related to okra, 

the mallows and the hollyhock. 
There are many species of cotton 
growing wild in tropical countries, 
and it is not known from which spe- 
cies our common upland varieties 
came. The Sea Island cotton is be- 
lieved to be descended from a South 
American species. There is a “tree 
cotton,” a perennial, native to Mex- 
ico and Central America, but it is of 
little or no value. 


Cotton was grown on a small scale 
in the South from the time of the 
earliest settlements; but it did not 
become an important crop until af- 
ter the invention of the cotton gin by 
Eli Whitney in 1793. In 1791 about 
190,000 pounds were shipped from 
the United States; in 1800, nearly 
18,000,000 pounds. No other one 
thing has done as much to increase 
the production of cotton as did Whit- 
ney’s invention, but the increase in 
population, the opening of new lands, 
the improvement of farm machinery 
and the increasing demand for cot- 
ton goods have all contributed to 
make the crops of recent years hun- 
dreds of times as great as that a cen- 
tury ago. 


Cottonseed Products 


HE lint, or fiber, is not the only 

product of value obtained from 
the cotton plant. A noted statistician 
and economist once said that if cot- 
ton yielded no lint at all it would still 
be worth cultivating solely for the 
seed. Yet for many years the seed 
were regarded as of no value—a mere 
nuisance to be got out of the way. In 
some states there used to be laws 


against the practice of dumping cot- 
ton seed into the streams to be 
washed away. These laws were not 
made to prevent the waste of the cot- 
ton seed, but 
the streams. 


Cotton seed from the gin is now 
sent to the oil mill and converted 
into four distinct products. First of 
these, come the “linters,’”’ the very 
short fibers left on the seed by the 
gin. These are swept off and used 





to protect the fish in 


in the making of batting and wadding 


materials. Next, the oil is pressed 
from the seed and used for food, for 
soap making, for lubricating and for 
various other purposes. The hulls 
are then separated from the crushed 
seed or meal and used as a rough 
feed for cattle, or for bedding in sta- 
bles. The cotton seed meal is used 
for feeding livestock and as a fer- 
tilizer. Large quantities of it are 
shipped to the Northern States and 
even to Europe to be fed to dairy 
cattle, 


We may well wonder at the tre- 


mendous waste of the cotton seed for | 


so many years; but it is well to re- 
member, too, that the waste is by no 
means stopped even now. Many 
farmers still use their cotton seed di- 
rectly as a fertilizer, thus wasting the 
oil, which is of no value for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, and losing the entire 
feeding value of the seed. Even the 
farmer who exchanges his seed for 
cottonseed meal and uses the meal for 
fertilizer loses a good part of the total 
value he might get out of the meal. 
The value of cottonseed meal for 
feeding livestock is at least as great 
as its value for fertilizing crops, and 
when it is fed, fully two-thirds of the 
fertilizing value can still be recov- 
ered in the manure. 


Something About Cotton Farming 


HIS great waste of cottonseed has 
probably been the greatest waste 
of any part of the cotton crop after 
it has been grown; but on the whole 
the crop has been and is still very 


badly handled, both in the growing | 


and afterward. The common practice 
of only partially covering the bales 
of cotton and the one of leaving them 
to lie, sometimes for months, exposed 
to the weather, result in much dam- 
age to the fiber and consequently low- 
er prices for it. If the cotton were 
packed into small, hard bales instead 
of the comparatively loose ones now 
made, many thousands of. dollars 
would be saved in handling, in 
freights and in storage charges. 

Greatest of all savings that can 
now come to the cotton farmer, how- 
ever, is that to be had by a change 
in the methods of cotton farming. 

In an earlier article we saw some- 
thing of the advantages of a rotation 
of crops and something of the evils 
of a single-crop system of -farming. 
Now, probably no crop has been s0 


largely depended upon by its growers, | 
or been made so nearly the one crop | 


of the farms on which it grew, as has 
cotton. It has been the custom on 
most cotton farms for the farmer first 
to plant all the cotton he could hope 
to get picked and to plant only such 
other crops as he could handle along 
with the cotton crop. Cotton farm- 
ers have sold cotton to buy bread and 


-meat and other provisions, and even 
to buy feed for the mules which tend- | 


ed the crop, as well as the mules 
themselves. Such farming made them 
literally dependent upon the one crop. 
It became quite the common thing for 
tenants and the poorer land-owners to 
pledge or mortgage the cotton crop 
they had not yet made to pay for 
food and clothing and fertilizers and 
horse feed while they were making 
it. Then, if such a farmer’s cotton 
did not do well, he was often unable 
to pay his bills and he and others 
suffered. 
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rough country roads. 


Such facts must be considered carefully to preserve 


an automobile as a daily utility and prevent it from becoming a 
costly luxury. Your Mitchell of today will be looking well and serving you 
faithfully several years from now and thus annually the cost of your original 
investment is decreased until it finally disappears. 


The Mitchell Models for 1914: 


The Mitchell Little Six—fifty horse-power—132-inch wheel 
base— 36x42 incb tires—twoor five passenger capacity - - 
The Mitchell Big Six—sixty horse-power—144-inch wheel 
base—37x5-inch tires—seven passenger capacity - - + 

The Mitchell Four—forty horse-power—fourcylinders—120inch 
wheel base—36x4!2 inch tires—two or five passenger capacity 


Equipment of all the Mitchell Models Included in the List Prices Here Given 


Electric self-starter and generator—elecric lights—electric horn—electric magnetic 
exploring lamp—speedometer—mohair top anddust cover—Jiffy quick-action side 
curtains—quick-action rain vision wind-shield—demountable rims with one extra— 
tungsten valves—double extra tire carriers—Bait bow holders—license plate 
bracket—pump, jack and complete set of tools. i 


Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 


Mitchell Little Six 
$1895.00 


Recognizing the fact that the modern farmer is as 


much of a business manas the merchant of the big commercial 
center, we call the former’s attention to the established truth that the Mitchell 
car is an investment and in no sense a speculation. 


factured to last. but its maintenance is economical—a fact that any man of 
business sense will thoroughly appreciate. 


The principle of maximum power on minimum fuel 
is exemplified to a high degree in the Mitchell Models for 1914 and 


the strength of axles, frame, springs and other important features is calculated 
to resist successfully and repeatedly the severe strains and jolts and twists of 


Not only is the car manu- 


$1,895 
$2,350 
$1,595 


Prices F. O. B. Racine. 
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CENTS A ROD for 47-inch ex- 
tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 
tom and line wires No. 9, stay 
wires No. 10. Stays 12inches 
apart for seven bars or 26 inches high, 24 
inches above that. Graduated spacing be- 
tween line wires from 3to8 inches. This 


UNIVERSAL FARM FENCE. 


is the greatest bargain all-heavy-wire 
fence ever offered. 
CENTS A ROD for a 4i-inch 
medium weight farm fence. No. 
9 margin and No. 13 line and stay 
ing between line wires graduated from3 
inches at bottom to & inches at top. 
square mesh hog Fence, No. 11 
top margin wire, No. 14 line and 
stay wires and barb bottom wire. 
line wires graduated from 3 to6 inches 
LAWN FENCE. 
CENTS A FOOT for 30-inch high 
intertwisted wire. Very strong. 
$I 4 for 80-rod spool Ideal galvan- 
. ized Barbed Wire. 
ing complete line of over 100 styles and 
heights of farm, poultry and lawn fence. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 


2 1 wires. Stays 6inches apart. Spac- 
CENTS A ROD for 26-inch 

Stays 6 inches apart. Spacing between 
lawn fence fabric. Made from No.9 
Write today for large free catalog show- 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 


A Better Fence—because made on the 
most efficient fence weaving looms from 
the highest quality heavil 
Hearth steel wire—every poun 
wire millto be used in KITSELMAN FENCE. 
For Less Money—because our prices are based on one 
small profit added to the actual cost of material and - 
labor—real Factory Prices that save you Money on Every Rod. 


ATLAS FENCE—A NEW IDEA. 


esas KLE SELMAN 


FENCE 


A Better Fence for 
Less Money. 


galvanized Open 
made in our own 


CENTS A ROD for 47-inch _ex- 

tra heavy farm fence. Top, bot- 

tom and line wires No. 9, stay 

wites No.10. Stays6inches apart 
for seven bars or 26 inches high, 12inches 
abovethat. Graduated spacing between 
line wires from 3to8inches. Has all the 
advantages of a 6-inch stay fence but 
costs much less, 


CENTS A ROD for a 49-inch 
medium weight farm and sheep 
fence. No.9 margin and No.13 line 
and stay wires. Stays 6 inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires gradu- 
ated, 3iches at bottom to 8 inches at top. 


POULTRY FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for a 60-inch 

Poultry fence. No. 14 margin 

wires and No. 18 stay and line 

wires. Stay wires 4% inches 
apart. Spacing between line wires grad- 
uated from 1% to 4% inches. 





CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 


MMT LL TU TOU LE MILL 


B. F. D.... 








mT Lone Mn mn tan 





Read our livestock advertisements and breed only pure-bred sires. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. 





HUTT 





ABOUT BIRDS 


Program of the United Farm Women, 
Meeting for April 3 

HE subject for discussion this 

time is different from any that 

we have ever had before—the 
subject is birds. 

It is of peculiar interest because 

birds mean dollars and cents to the 


farmer and more, because children 
love the tiny, feathered creatures, 
and any knowledge gained concern- 


ing them can be passed on to the lit- 
tle ones during the twilight hours so 
dear to a mother’s heart. 

I hope you will keep the bulletins 
on this subject, as the children will 


get much more pleasure looking at 
the pictures and identifying birds 


from them than by cutting them up 
to pass a fretful hour. 

A few suggestions for the program 
follow: 

1. The Mission of the Birds. 

2. Methods of Encouraging Them. 

38. What Birds Have We in the 
Community? 

4. The Great Villain in Bird Life. 
(a) Why is the English Sparrow Ob- 
noxious? (b) How Can We Make His 
Numbers Less? (c) How Can He Be 
Converted into a Benefit? (d) Meth- 
ods of Cooking Him. 


5. How can the farm boy distin- 
guish the Cooper’s, Sharp-shinned, 


and the Gros Hawks from those 
hawks which kill mice, rats, gophers, 
etc., instead of chickens? 

6. The same of slaughtering useful 
birds for fashion. 

7. If there be someone in the 
neighborhood who has a good library 
it might be interesting to find what 
references there are in poetry to 
birds. For instance, ‘‘Quaintest, rich- 
est carol of all the singing throats— 
the blackbirds’’—from George Mere- 
dith’s ‘‘Three Singers’’; also “‘As the 
birds do, so do we; bill our mate and 
choose our tree.”’ 

“Sweet bird! thy bower is ever green, 

Thy skies ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 


No winter in thy ear. 


—Bruce’s “To the Cuckoo.” 


“Birds of a feather flock together.” 
“Birds of prey do not flock togéther.” 


“Birds in their little nest agree 


And ‘tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
"all out ande«chide and fight.” 


“Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned the names and all their secrets.” 
*°Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents from shore to 
shore 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore,” 
é —Longfellow. 
“Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger, 
So she rests a little 


longer, 








Then she flies away. 


—Tennyson, 
The Mission of the Birds 


HEY are beautiful to be sure, and 

a delight to the eye; their songs 
are music to the ear, and balm to the 
weary mind. However, their real 
mission in life is as a friend and pro- 
tector of mankind, an enemy to those 
things which destroy his food supply 
and a terror to rats, snakes and other 
things obnoxious. 

A knowledge of the birds that are 
his friends is as much to his advan- 
tage information concerning the 
and rodents that are h 
Birds eat untold thousands of 
each year that would other- 
prey on fruit, grain, corn and 
other crops. Of course, they also eat 
useful insects, such as spiders and 
lady-bugs. However, any harm they 
can do is far outweighed by their use- 
fulness. They must not be regarded 
as a preventive of insect pests, but 
only as a check. 

Birds are useful in that they pre- 
serve the balance of nature, and any 


as 
insects is ene- 
mies. 

insects 


wise 





interference with this is sure to react 
unfavorably to the farmer and in- 
crease his troubles in some direction. 


The Sparrow 
HIS bird was brought to America 
from England, and set free to 
eat the span-worm. It has done so, 
but it has accomplished more harm 
than the span-worm ever did, as it 
protects other more harmful insects, 
drives out hundreds of other birds 
quite as useful, birds of fine feather 








TEXAS PRIZE-WINNING BABIES 








O YOU notice that there is a great similarity of testimony as to the 


upbringing of all the prize-winning babies. 
me to 


fed when convenient for 
what we had ourselves, or what she 


“We think the fresh air plan can be overdone.” 


Not one says, ‘‘She was 
Not one “I fed her 
2 Never has said, 
And none of 


so.” 
0 i 


do 
cried 


says, 
a one 
certainly 


their mothers have mentioned soothing syrups and other baby poisons, ex- 
cept to say that they had never taken any. 


Pure milk, 
regularity 


pure 


and in all things, with 


air, pure water, wise clothing, clean body, much sleep 
no 
the watchwords in success with babies. 


pacifiers or soothing syrups, are 
Some mothers stress one thing; 


some another, but note the recurring word everywhere—‘‘careful.”’ 





























This is what Edgar Eugene Hunter, son of 
Mr. and Mrs, RK, E. Hunter, of Cleburne, Tex- 
as, would like to say for himself: 

“T have always slept in at least a well 
ventilated room, with windows open, and 
since a week old I have slept by myself. 
am a bottle baby, raised principally on but- 
termilk and regular hours for all things. I 
was champion of my class and grand cham- 
pion boy of the Better Baby Contest, held at 
Cleburne, January and 8, scoring 98% 
points,” 


G; 7 


Helen Elizabeth Smith, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. J. R. Smith, Munday, Texas, weigh- 
ed 39 pounds, and was 39 inches tall at 
34 months, “She has always lived in the 
fresh air, and has had only plain, wholesome 
food, with plenty of fresh fruit, and very 
little candy; in fact, I find very small chil- 
dren are much better off without candy, or 
at least, only at rare intervals.’’ A healthy 
mind in a healthy body means that this 
sturdy young lady has an excellent chance 
for growing up wholesome and capable. 
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This happy, bright-eyed little chap, with 
the dimples in his hands, is Master Than 
Seaman, of Mineral Wells, Texas, 13 months 
old. 

Ifere is what his deservedly proud grand- 
father says of him: ‘tHe has been raised on 
condensed milk, with Texas sunshine of good 
quality (it being a high dry climate), and 
Mineral W s water is medicine His fat P 
is a Texas ranchman. Both father and h- 
€ ré er small, but strong and } thy. 
H 18 months old, and 
f« that we ink that } é 
té for win n the x Bet r 
B of 














Cecil Hampton, son of Mr. and Mrs. T. V. 
Hampton, R. F. D. No. 5, eburne, Texas, 
was weaned when about a year old and giv- 
en condensed milk the second year. He is 
20 months old, took first prize in third class 
of Johnson County’s Better Baby Contest, 
scoring 97.5 points. Again, I would like to 
kni raw food was given, becaus he 
bones teeth, toenails, et seem well 
deve : Perhaps ist < zood ripe i L 

This sweet-faced bo “ks as though 
he was communing with t angels, savs 
further: “I ive always had plenty of fresh 
air nd slept a 








There are times that the destruction 
of crows, blackbirds, and others that 
actually feed on grain may be advis- 


able, but killing them as sport is 
frowned upon by those who have 


studied the subject. Much sport is 
but wanton cruelty, a phase of char- 
acter that should not be encouraged. 


and voice, and despoils dwellings by 
nesting in inconvenient places. 

Sparrows are said to make very 
good food, their plump little breasts 
being delicious morsels. If traps are 
made for them and other birds find 
entrance they should be released and 
encouraged to nest. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Hawks and owls are not such ene- 
mies as some of us have always be- 
lieved. It seems that most of 
live on snakes, mice, rats, 
etc., and not chickens. The Cooper's 
hawk, sharp-shinned hawk and gros 
hawk should be familiar to the farn 
boy and discouraged, but he should 
also recognize the night hawk (page 
23, bulletin 513), the sparrow hawk 
and the red-tailed hawk (page 27). 


them 


gophers, 


Of the funny-looking old owls, the 
screech owl and barn owl, as de- 
scribed on page 26, are our friends 
indeed. 
How to Protect Birds 

HE Biological Survey of the 

United States tell®° us that few 
people realize the difficulty experi- 


enced by birds in obtaining water for 
drinking and bathing. Shallow pans 
of clear water are a delight to them. 

Cats, especially homeless ones, 
prey upon birds, particularly the de- 
fenseless little ones in their nests. 
Many birds die during cold spells and 
go hungry when vegetation is scarce. 
Ornamental shrubs and trees which 
bear berries supply food. 

It is said that birds which do not 
eat berries, as woodpeckers and 
chickadees, can be encouraged to live 
near farm houses by putting suet at 
convenient places during any un- 
usually trying season. 

Boys can show skill by building 
houses especially constructed for dif- 
ferent types of birds. Almost any 
magazine contains advertisements 
and pictures of them. It develops 
their ingenuity and dexterity. 


To Cook Sparrows 


UT off the legs and wings at 

“knee and elbow’’; skin, beginning 
at the neck, slit down the spine witht 
a sharp knife. Open out the bird, re- 
move the viscera, wash quickly. Nev- 
er salt and soak as poor cooks some- 
times treat fowl. Brown in butter or 
dripping from breakfast strip, 
water or milk and let simmer 
cover on. Season with salt and 
per. These may be broiled and 
served on toast, seasoned with salt, 
pepper and butter, or the breasts may 
be wrapped in a piece of bacon, put 
in a quick oven and served hot. 

The information required for this 
program will be found in the opening 
pages of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 513, 
“Fifty Common Birds of Orchard and 
Farm,” and in Bulletin No. 493, “The 


add 
with 


pep- 


English Sparrow.” Should you not 
receive yours, or should more per- 
sons desire them, a card to the De- 


partment of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. @ 
will bring them. A bulletin in the 
hands of each woman will make the 
meeting more interesting. 


> 





Nursing as a Profession 

le correspondent: “I have 

wanted to be a trained nurse ever 
since I was a little child. I kept my 
dolls sick most of the time that I 
might tend them; when anyone of the 
family was sick my sympathy 
lost in the joy that I might nurse 
them. My parents considered it an 
indecent occupation for a young wo- 
man, so I became a teacher, but to- 
day it gives me more joy to bring a 
smile to a sick, discouraged invali’ 
face than to establish an idea in a 
youthful head. I do not like teach 
ing, and cannot bring myself to love 


a 


was 





it. I have a little money saved up. 
Do you think it would be all right for 
me to go away from home and take 
such a course? I have always hoped to 
meet a trained nurse and ask er 
opinion.”’ 
I am always sorry to differ fro 

anvone’s parents. Perhaps they 


know what is best for this particular 
girl, but I raise my voice against its 
being anything but an ennobling pro 
fession. 

In the South, and [I understand in 
England, the vocation of trained 
nurse is not particularly popular, but 
everywhere else in the world it is 
sidered the occupation above all oih- 
ers, designed to claim the flower 
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Saturday, March 28, 1914.] 












HAVE mothered all the flowers in my 
I garden, 
Every one, 
Myself, myself alone have been etheir 
warden 
With that old gardener Sun; 


And ever, when the loig, sweet day is 
done, 
I make my way amony them up and 
down, 
Feeling their tender petals brush aga 
me 
As litile hands caress a dothurs gown 





MY GARDEN 


every lily is a white-souled daugh- 
ter—< 
\ son is every rose. 
My tiny mignonette, ah, who hath taught 
het ~ 
eetness that she knows? 
nore my love among them 
Zrows 
ikG some tall tree that shades from 
too inuch sun. 
mothered all the flowers in my 
vara 
y one 





Mnat 








Theodosia Garrison, 











the womanhood of the nations. Sure- 
ly, if there are two businesses, if | 
might call them such, for women they 
are nursing and household economics 
30th make them especially capable 
home-makers should they marry, 
each has a free field in which she 
does not come in competition with 
men, and each has gained a knowl- 
edge of the depths of human good- 
ness and the evanescence of human 
frailties that makes her broad, gen- 
erous and sympathetic, whether her 
field of endeavor be confined to four 
walls or bounded only by space. 

The mother heart that is in all 
women finds its outlet in ministering 
to those who are as helpless as little 
children. The building up of hu- 
man life always appeals to women, 
and in the wards of the hospital, or 
in district nursing she finds it. 

Moreover, the nurse in training 
learns through her heart and her in- 
telligence that sin causes disease, and 
because of her knowledge of it hun- 
dreds of other young women shall 
know the terrible effects of immoral- 
ity, not only to the individuals, but 
to the race. Again, coming genera- 
tions shall feel its influence—an en- 
tering wedge for one standard of 
morality. 

Then, too, the trained nurse is well 
paid and deservedly so. The world 
having estimated her value high, she 
will set a high standard for herself. 
A girl who has never made her in- 
fluence for good felt may feel timid- 
ly grateful for her board and 
clothes, but one who has the con- 
sciousness of having done nobly and 
well with head and heart and hand, 
will know that she is also worth the 
respect and consideration of home 
and community and State. 

The nurse, in gaining the broad 
vision, is humble, knowing what a 
small part she is in the scheme of 
existence. 

T¥ a contemplation of the suffer- 
ing and sorrows of others for four 
years will not bring out all the in- 
nate refinement and tenderness in any 
nature I do not know what will. 

Last and not least, each is de- 
signed for her own place in the 
scheme of creation, and if that plate 
be seamstress, cook, wood-carver, or 
what not, if her inclination be delib- 
erately, maturely, toward nursing, 
surely that is her own calling, to 
which she was elected for great ser- 


vice, the reward of the pursuance of 


which is great personal peace and 
satisfaction. 





A Food, or a Luxury? 


WENTY years ago a food chemist 
was unknown. Then we ate fruit 
simply because we liked it; we bought 


Mo not such illustrations give us a | 
clear idea of the wonderful growth of | 
the tropical fruit importations in the | 
United States alone, to say nothing 
of the increase of the domestic prod- 
uct and its consumption? Truly, we 
have become a fruit-eating nation. 

Most of us are thankful for both 
nutritious and palatable reasons that 
our reminiscences are not fruitless 
ones. Even the poor man’s child has 
done homage to most of our known 
varieties of fruit. He can’t tell you 
just what food properties they con- 
tain, or what they have done for his 
intricate little body—but he is a 
judge just the same, and one with 
epicurean tastes at that. 

It’s a very wise habit some parents 
are forming for their children’s ap- 
petites when, each morning, they 
force on them a fruit and cereal be- 
fore they are allowed to touch meat. 
The first food we have any record of 
after creation was the fruit of a tree. 
It was nature’s own offering, fresh, 
ripe, tempting and luscious. 





China Berry Chains 


ERE is an inexpensive method of 

making very pretty beads. If 
pale dyes are used, very dainty ef- 
fects can be obtained. A silver, gold 
or glass bead between each china 
berry adds to the appearance of the 
string. 

Did you ever soak and string all- 
spice with tiny beads of contrasting 
colors? They make brown, fragrant 
neck decorations. 


In the South the china umbrella |} 


tree, with its china berries, are grown 
almost everywhere, so I am writing 
to tell you how to make beads of the 
berries. It is best to gather about a 
gallon at once, as they are trouble- 
some to prepare, and a large number 
can be prepared almost as easily as 
a small number. 3011 them about 15 
minutes, to a gallon putting two ta- 
blespoons of soda. This softens the 
pulp, which is to be washed off. Rub 
and wash about six times. Now dye 
in boiling water and Paas egg dye, 
or use Diamond dyes or cake-color- 
ing. It is rather nice to have beads 
to match each dress. String on waxed 
string that you can get from the shoe- 
maker. If strung before they are dry 
the hole in the ends will be large 
enough. If you wait long you will 
have to use a hat pin to pierce the 
seeds. LUCY M. COBB. 
High Point, N. C. 





When the Agent Comes Alon, 
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The Strawbridge & Clothier Spring and Summer Catalogue showing the best and 
newest styles in Women’s and Children’s Garments and Dress Accessories will be sent 
free on request. It will be of interest to every woman who shops by mail and wants 
thoroughly dependable merchandise, fairly priced. The following list shows what lines 
are covered in this Catalogue : 

Go-Carts 
Bicycles 
Sewing Machines 


Women’s Coats 
Women’s Skirts 
Women’s Suits 


Leather Goods 
Toilet Goods 
Stationery and Engraving 


Women’s Dresses Artneedlework Summer Rugs 

Waists Cut Glass Summer Furniture 
Millinery Sweaters Trunks and Suit Cases 
Misses’ and Children’s Garments Notions Rubber Goods 

Corsets Play Suits Curtains 

Petticoats Hosiery Linens 


Infants’ Goods Men’s, Women’s and Children’s _ Blankets, Sheets 
Boys’ Clothing Knit Underwear Silverware 
Gloves Men’s and Boys’ Shirts ewelry 
Neckwear Shoes flen’s and Boys’ Hats 
Fill out the coupon, paste on a postal and send to us. Or if you-do not want to cut 
your paper, write us a letter or card saying that you want the Catalogue sent to you. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 
Please send your Spring and Summer Catalogue to the following address : 


Mrs. 
PL ae a a a See ee ae ee 
Miss 


ae eae. een en Stale 





Street or R. F. D. 


Name of Paper in which 
you saw this advertisement ee ee ee 














OOK! Book! Book agent!” cackles | 
the Plymouth Rock rooster and | 
sure enough the time of the book 


agent and all his tribe is upon us. 


I have heard it said time and time 











| A sprinkle of Old | 
Dutch Cleanser on 

1 a cloth and a few ff 
v9 | rubs on knife or fork =| 
works wonders. | 

The original bright- | 

ness is quickly re- 


tuned and easily 
retained. 






Try it for removing 
sticky and unyield- 
ing substances. 























it with the surplus nickels and dimes 
as we now buy candy, and, not once, 
did we consider in so doing we were 
performing a duty to our bodies. 

Recently in front of an Armenian 
fruit stand, two old ladies stopped to 
select some oranges and grapes from 
the tempting array. They had been 
born into America’s prosperous class, 
they were even now wealthy. 

“Do you know,” the first said, ‘“‘that 
as a child I looked forward from one 
Christmas to the next solely because : G : , 
once a year each of us children had an Where he is. Or if luck is against 
orange apiece?” me and it is the noon hour (unless 

“And I,” the second responded, I can get in the scene before the 
“wondered if there would ever be one farmer is awakened from his naps, 
around. At Christmas they divided nd tell with lowered voice how aw- 


again that it is the gullibility of far- 
mer’s wives that causes the agent to 
flourish like a green bay tree in the 
South. Please include the farmer 
in that indictment and I’ll let it go, 
for the farmer at this house is the 
one that bites! All my time and wits 
are employed in trying to head ’em 
off. Time was when I sent them to 
the field, if perchance it was work 
time, but I’ve learned better and 
now I hardly ever really know just 


one between my brothers and me. It ful his headache will be if he is dis- 
seems queer now, but I was a woman turbed, well and good) but if he is 
grown before I ever saw a banana.” 


(Concluded on page 24 this issue) 
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E ARE glad to announce that in the future a 

regular feature of The Progressive Farmer 
will consist of Mr. French’s weekly notes from 
Sunny Home Farm. Mr. French is one of the 
South’s most successful farmers, and is able to pre- 
sent in a clear and attractive way the many good 
things that have come in his varied experience. 





ROF. DUGGAR’S article in this week’s Pro- 

gressive Farmer on grazing and plowing under 
crimson clover is of timely interest. Particularly 
instructive is his statement of the amount of nitro- 
gen per acre in crimson clover at different stages 
of its growth. Any crop that furnishes 200 pounds 
of nitrogen an acre, or the equivalent of one and 
one-half tons of cottonseed meal, is certainly wor- 
thy of consideration by every farmer in the South. 





NE of America’s foremost agricultural au- 

thorities, a man of nation-wide reputation, 
sends us this note: “I want to compliment you 
on the splendid stand you have taken all through 
regarding the Southern States Cotton Corpora- 
tion. The stand of yourself, President Barrett 
of the Farmers’ Union, and other people in the 
South, has. saved many a farmer from losing 
money on this gigantic scheme. Cooperation 
must be built up from the bottom, and not down 
from the top.” 





W* ARE glad to announce that our 1913 index 
is ready, and we hope all Progressive Farm- 
er readers will send for a copy. We also wish 
to take this occasion to stress the great value 
of keeping a complete file of all back numbers, 
putting them in a good binder, with our index, 
at the end of the year. In this way in a few 
years one has a splendid encyclopedia of agricul- 
tural information that may be turned to instantly 
when some valuable information is needed. Try 
the plan—you’ll like it. 





ULLETIN No. 176, just received from the Ala- 

bama Experiment Station, Auburn, Alabama, 
is on ‘‘Reducing Insect Injury to Stored Grain,” 
by Dr. W. E. Hinds. This is an important subject 
to the Southern farmer. The destruction of corn, 
cowpeas, etc., by weevils is a heavy tax on us and 
anything that will enable us to reduce these losses 
should receive attention, Press Bulletin No. 71 
of the Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala- 
bama, treats of ‘“‘County Organization in the Cam- 
paign Against the Boll Weevil.’’ 





ISSISSIPPI is the latest State to outlaw the 
disease-carrying buzzard. Heretofore this 


State has looked upon the buzzard as a beneficial 
scavenger, to be protected by law; but an enlight- 
ened public opinion has finally put the buzzard 
where it belongs, and as a result the Legislature 
has just repealed the law that has protected a 
disease-carrier that has borne the same relation 
to the transmission of hog cholera as has the 
house fly to the transmission of typhoid to human 
beings. Other States please take notice. 


KE HAVE long been inclined to doubt the wis- 

dom of the large cash prize as an incentive in 
our corn-growing contests, rather preferring to be- 
lieve that every contestant should be made to feel 
that he is receiving a prize in increased yields and 
knowledge, even if no cash prize is won. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the recent ac- 
tion of Hon. R. F. Kolb, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Alabama, in changing the system of 
awarding prizes in the State contest. “Hitherto 
three State prizes, of $250, $150, and $100, anda 
$25 prize to each county have been offered; but 
this season scholarships are offered instead. The 
first prize-winner is to receive a $250 scholarship 
at the State Agricultural College; the second a 
$150 scholarship at one of the district agricultural 
high schools; and the third a scholarship valued 
at $100 at his county high school. Then, instead 
of awarding $25 in cash to the county winners, 






this amount will be used in defraying the winner’s 
expenses to the short course in agriculture at the 
State Agricultural College. We believe that other 
States might well copy this plan. 





Save the Bur and Crimson Clover Seed 


URING the next few weeks many thousands 

of acres of bur and crimson clover will 

come to maturity, and it is exceedingly im- 
portant that arrangements be made now for sav- 
ing a big crop of clover seed. Last fall the de- 
mand, particularly for bur clover, far exceeded 
the supply and, as a result, toward the end of the 
season the few seed available were quoted at 
$3 a bushel. , 

In the South interest in these two great soil- 
improving crops has been greatly stimulated dur- 
ing recent years, and the demand for seed this 
fall will likely be far greater than ever before. 
We know of many farmers who failed to plant 
clover last fall simply because the seed were 
not to be had, and those of our readers who are 
growing clover should arrange to help supply 
the certainly big demand next fall. 

We know one farmer who has recently bought 
for $25 a clover-huller attachment for his ordi- 
nary threshing machine. This attachment is 
manufactured by one of the largest implement 
concerns in the country, and is guaranteed to 
do satisfactory work. If it proves entirely suc- 
cessful the way to cheaper crimson clover seed 
seems open. But even where a clover-huller is 
not to be had, crimson clover seed for home use 
may be saved by hand and sowed chaff and all, 
using per acre about three times the weight of 
cleaned seed ordinarily used. 

With bur clover no hulling is necessary; in 
fact, it is really a disadvantage, since the seed in 
the bur carry inoculation. When the bur clover 
dies early in May all that is necessary is to rake 
away the stems and trash and sweep up the 
clover seed. Of course, if the seed are intended 
for market, all dirt and trash should be screened 
out; but if they are to be used at home this is 
not necessary. 

The demand for clover seed next fall will likely 
break all records; we hope Progressive Farmer 
readers who are already growing clover are pre- 
paring to aid in supplying this demand. 





Farmers Should Demand Fair Legislation 


E WELL remember the beginning of the 

rural free mail delivery service—how it 

was looked upon as a foolish experiment, 
for which there was no real demand or necessity. 
On the other hand the idea was bitterly assailed, 
in some cases actually by the patrons it was in- 
tended to serve. Now, with an enormous network 
of rural mail routes over the entire country, we 
wonder how got along without them. 
The point is. however, that we would still be with- 
out them had not a few brave leaders set to work 
to show the people their value and kept unfalter- 
ingly at it until adequate rural route legislation 
was a reality. 


we ever 


The tardy inauguration of an imperfect parcel 
affords a parallel case. For many 
years we were’entirely without a parcel post, sim- 


post system 


ply because the producers and consumers did not 
demand it of representatives in Congress. 
Incomplete as our present system is, we are al- 
ready beginning to comprehend its vast possibili- 
ties for service. Nevertheless, some of our Con- 
gressmen and Senators are all in their 
power to thwart every effort looking toward 
expansion. There remedy for such 
unfaithfulness—these so-called representatives of 
the people should quickly and be 
elected to stay at home. 

It begins to look as if some of these same 


representatives (?) are doing all in their power 
to sidetrack any rural credits legislation at this 
session of Congress. 


our 


doing 
its 
is just one 


unanimously 


That they will succeed un- 


less the farmers of the country, through vigor- 
ous, cooperative effort, demand speedy and ade- 
quate legislation, seems certain. 

is that the farmers of the United 


The truth 


THE 





PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


States have been too 


slow in demanding plain, 
simple justice. Rural routes have had a great 


educational influence and are paying their way; 
parcel post has brought the producer and con- 
sumer in closer touch, and has benefited ten thou- 
sand common people where it has cut the rates 
of one express company; and if industrial plants 
and railroads, with their uncertain security, can 
get money at 5 per cent, we think it only just 
that an improved farm—one of the soundest of 
securities—should enjoy an equal right, 

We need to be more self-assertive of our rights, 
more jealous of our needs; we need to know 
what is just and a square deal for all concerned, 
and then to keep at it until we get it. 





Improved Parcel Post Facilities 





T IS gratifying to note that Postmaster-General 
Burleson, since Congress declined to hamper 
and restrict his program for bettering our par- 

cel post system, has gone steadily ahead with his 
plans for making the service really efficient and 
effective in bringing the producer and consumer 
closer together. 

The regulations, as amended, provide for the 
carrying of seeds, bulbs, cuttings, scions and 
plants, weighing less than four ounces, at a flat 
rate of one cent for each ounce or fraction thereof, 
regardless of the distance. On similar articles 
weighing over four ounces the regular parcel post 
rates, varying according to the different zones, are 
in effect. 

Another noteworthy improvement is the amernd- 
ment permitting the shipment of books weighing 
in excess of eight ounces by parcel post. All books 
coming under this weight are subject to the regu- 
lar postage—hitherto charged on books. 

The provision permitting the shipment of seeds 
and plants comes a little late to be of much value 
to the farmers this season, but it goes without 
saying that it will be a great advantage in the 
future. The only wonder is that such an import- 
ant feature of the law was omitted in the be- 
ginning. 





The Torrens Law Again 


E HAVE a letter from a reader who be- 

trays a serious misunderstanding of the 

Torrens System of Registering Land Titles, 
and it is possible that others share his miscon- 
ceptions. It ought to be known that it is not 
proposed anywhere to make the system compul- 
sory. Those who prefer to go along without 
having a safe and government-guaranteed title to 
their land, and who prefer to pay a lawyer a big 
fee to investigate the title every time they want 
to get a loan—such people may go on as at pres- 
ent. ‘Those who do not like this policy may get 
a Torrens deed if they wish. 

Moreover, the same principles of law which se- 
cure a land owner in possession of his land at the 
present time will hold good in getting a Torrens 
deed—the same principles with respect to undis- 
puted possession for a sufficient number of years, 
ete., etc. There is absolutely no danger to the 
land owner in this respect and no interference 
whatever with his rights in any Torrens system 
procedure. 





A Thought for the Week 


old-fashioned man I believe in large families 

—knows that if he has to do well by his chil- 
dren he must try to do well by himself. Now, 
haven’t you in your own experience known men— 
and [ am sorry to say even more often women— 
who think that they are doing a favor for their 
children when they shield them from any effort? 
When they let the girls sit at ease and read 
while the mother does all the housework? Don’t 
know cases like that? I do. Yes, and when a-boy 
will be brought up to be very ornamental and not 
useful. Don’t you know that, too? Exactly. Now 
those are not good fathers and mothers. They 
are not being kind, they are simply being silly.— 
From a speech by Ex-President Roosevelt. 


B vers father of a large family—and being an 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Cooperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 
By CLARENCE POE 








Politics Alone Will Never Solve the 
Farmers’ Problems 


OW at the beginning of another political cam- 
N paign it seems a good time to take further 

thought as to what should be the attitude of 
farmers and of members and officers of farmers’ 
organizations toward political affairs, 

In the first place, let us say that we ought to 
beware of over-emphasis on political reforms. It 
is undoubtedly true that farmers, as a class, have 
been discriminated against in governmental af- 
fairs. It is undoubtedly true, as Adam Smith, the 
great English political economist, said in 1776, 
that since the downfall of the Roman Empire, the 
policy of all great nations ‘“‘has been more favor- 
able to arts, manufactures and commerce, the in- 
dustry of towns, than to agriculture, the industry 
of the country.”’ 

There are consequently very many wrongs for 
farmers to correct if we are to have a government 
of “Equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none.” Consider our banking and currency sys- 
tem, for example. It has been built and maintain- 
ed with the sole thought of helping city business, 
and only at this late day, after the drift to the 
cities has become astounding, is the government 
setting itself to provide a system of rural credits. 

Similarly, for generations the tariff has been 
framed with the express purpose of aiding manu- 
facturers. These manufacturers, with their roy- 
ally-paid lobbyists in Washington City, have had 
everything their own way; and before their power 
the wishes of the unorganized farmers of America 
have frequently been as but chaff before a hurri- 
cane. 

All this is true; and yet the very first thing we 
believe organized farmers ought to remember with 
regard to politics is that political action alone 
cannot now and never will give the farmer his 
rightful place in the world of industry—will never 
give country life the satisfactions nor profits we 
must win for it. It is only a sort of negative help 
that we can expect from the Government: we must 
require it to abolish the forms of special privilege 
by which capital has robbed labor. But while this 
is necessary, the positive constructive work for the 
betterment of agriculture must be done by the 
farmers themselves. 

Self-help rather than Government must be our 
motto. 


Reforms for All, Not Offices for a Few, 
Our Political Need 


IRST of all, then, we must beware of the man 
F who tells farmers it is only a matter of “or- 

ganizing and voting right,’ and that this is 
all they need to do. They will never get anywhere 
on this program. Even the necessary political re- 
forms will come but slowly, because our farmers 
and their leaders have not had the education and 
training necessary to bring them together in behalf 
of any one definite and comprehensive plan; and 
so a purely political farmers’ movement would 
quickly go to pieces now as surely as the Alliance 
went to pieces twenty years ago. 

While we need to encourage farmers to interest 
themselves in politics and public questions there- 
fore, we must avoid the leader who would empha- 
size this matter at the expense of Constructive 
Business Cooperation, which is the farmer’s one 
hope of final victory. 

But most of all we need to avoid the leader 
whose political interest lies in the matter of get- 
ting offices for somebody instead of getting re- 
forms themselves. Farmers need especially to 
watch the election of:— 

(1) Senators and Congressmen; 

(2) Governors; 

(3) Members of the Legislature. 

These are the men who have the making of law 
in their hands, and it is of the highest importance 
te see that men who understand and sympathize 
with the farmer and who will give him ‘‘a square 
deal’? occupy these offices. In State affairs, for 
example, it will profit the farmers nothing if they 
are “recognized’”’ or bribed by the naming of some 
prominent farmer as Secretary of State or State 
Treasurer or something of the kind—if the Sen- 
ators, Congressmen and Governor are not men 
vitally interested in the farmer’s welfare. And 
so in your county you should avoid being fooled 
by having some farmer named for Sheriff or Reg- 
ister of Deeds or Clerk of the Court, while other 
interests take the legislative candidates, 

We must forever keep in mind that what we 
want is not offices for farmers as individuals but 
justice for farmers as a class. 





Duties of Individuals, Organizations, and 
Leaders 


ITH these fundamental facts wel] in mind, 

however, farmers ought to become active in 

politics, each man working inside his party 
to commit it to progressive measures and men; 
and when loyal members of any party propose 
getting together to discuss and further measures 
for the public good it is nothing less than an in- 
sult for these men to be denounced as “planning 
to start a new party” or anything of the kind. 
There is probably no man of prominence in the 
South today who would be big enough fool to try 
to start a new party, and there are certainly not 
many farmers who would be big enough fools to 
follow him if he did. 

As for the relation of the Farmers’ Union to 
politics, there are a few general propositions to 
which we believe there will be general agreement 
as follows: 

1. The Union as an organization should be 
kept absolutely non-partisan and essentially non- 
political. In political affairs it should, as a rule, 
take a stand only on those matters that directly 
affect farmers as a class or that especially affect 
rural interests, leaving to. the individual all polit- 
ical questions that are of general concern. 

2. Union members as individuals, whether lay- 
members or officials, are not only not prohibited 
from working actively inside their parties for such 
measures as they think for the public good, but 
ought to be active. But they should interest them- 
selves in measures rather than in men or offices. 

As for Union officials and office, the fact that a 
man has been prominent in Union work should 
not entitle him to any office nor should it debar 
him from any office—except, of course, that there 
should be strict enforcement of the rule that no 
candidate for political office should retain any 
office in the Union. Ags soon as a Union official 
makes up his mind to become a candidate he 
should resign at once; and, of course, every man 
who seeks office in the Union in order to get po- 
litical office later should be rebuked. But if he 
does not seek to trade on his Union activity, and 
if he is a man big enough and high enough so that 
you would have voted for him anyhow, the fact 
that he has served in the Union should never be 
against him. The main distinction to make is that 
between the man who wants an office simply for 
the office’s sake—a man who wants a sort of per- 
manent job and a political career—and the man 
who is willing to accept an office to carry through 
some measure or program of measures and then 
return to private life. 








There is one other rule we believe should be 
observed, however. That is, that not only should 
a Union official in any case resign as soon as he 
decides to become a candidate for any political 
office, but if he has been so conspicuous that his 
Union office is his chief claim to prominence 
among the voters of his constituency, then in jus- 
tice to the Union he should resign at least two 
years before he allows his name to be voted on. 
In other words; no man should jump from a con- 
spicuous Union office into politics so quickly as to 
give the impression that the Union is being used 
as a spring-board. 


Have a County Platform 


HESE are the limitations which it seems to 
us that farmers, farmers’ organizetions and 
farmers’ leaders ought to observe in politics, 
and within these limitations all should now get 
busy to elect progressive legislatures on progres- 
sive platforms and to see to it that party conven- 
tions and platform committees and party executive 
committees are controlled by genuine representa- 
tives of the people. Perhaps the first and most 
necessary thing is to have a county platform, and 
make your party commit itself definitely to the 
progressive measures your people want. We would 
again suggest the following for consideration: 
1. Better schools and compulsory attendance 
between eight and twelve. 
2. Better roads. 
3. Legalized primaries. 
4. Heavier inheritance taxes. 
5. Heavier taxation~of vacant lots and lands 
held for speculation. 
6. Segregation of lands between the races where 
the people want_it. 
7. The Torrens System—if your State hasn’t it 
already. 
8. Salaries instead of fees for county officers. 
9. No retained attorneys for corporations as 
members of the legislature. 
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10. A better business system for the county, re- 
quiring chairman of commissioners to give more 
time to work. 

11. Laws to prohibit children under fourteen 
working in factories. 

12. A law to make cohabitation of the races a 
crime, and to make property owners responsible 
for renting houses for immoral purposes. 

13. A whole-time county school superintendent 
and county demonstration agent—and if possible 
a county health officer—each employed for his 
expert ability without regard to politics. 

14. Since there are a hundred times as many 
farmers as lawyers in your party, let the farmers 
have at least as many representatives on platform 
committees and party committees and on State 
and Congressional delegations as the lawyers have. 
(We have nothing but friendship for the lawyers, 
but we fear the people have overworked them in 
the past by requiring them to run everything.) 

15. Whatever advanced temperance legislation 
your conditions make advisable. 





Wherein Every White Woman in the 
South Is Interested 


HAVE been reading your various articles on 

the race problem in the rural South and I 

think it is the duty of every white man who 
has the present and future welfare of his race 
at heart to furnish you with all the information 
possible to aid you in your valiant fight to pre- 
serve some parts of the rural South, at least, from 
the blighting and demoralizing effect of Negro 
land-owning neighbors. 

There is a pretty well defined sentiment among 
the people of our community against selling land 
to Negroes, with one or two exceptions. One of 
these in defense of his attitude and in response 
to my inquiry as to what young men of this and 
the next generation were going to do for homes 
if such men as he persisted in selling land to Ne- 
groes in all the choice localities, replied: ‘The 
Negroes are here with money to buy; if*I do not 
sell them some one else ‘will. Nigger money is 
as good to me as anybody else’s. Besides al- 
ready the Negroes have bought or contracted to 
buy one-third of your county.” 

[t is claimed by some people that to own land 
will make the Negro a more thrifty, law-abiding 
and moral citizen. This may be true as regards 
the present or purchasing generation, but what 
of the next? The only crime of rape in the crim- 
inal annals of Warren County for this generation 
or for the last decade at least was committed 
only last year by the son of a negro home owner 
on his white neighbor’s wife. This is the fanged 
and venomous danger that menaces every home in 
the rural South, where the Negro population pre- 
dominates. 

Nor is this the only source of danger to our 
white womanhood, but too often from infection 
from their own husbands, who in their youth 
contract nameless diseases from dissolute colored 
women. I personally know of several cases 
wherein white boys ranging from fifteen to twenty 
years of age have contracted diseases in this very 
way, some of them sons of the so-called best 
families. Now if there is any truth in the theo- 
ries advanced by medical associations and purity 
congresses, what a crop of blind, scrofulous, epi- 
leptic imbeciles the next generation will have 
unless some way is found to remove temptations 
from the fathers of tomorrow? 

Warren Co., N. C. 

Editorial Coment.—This is not a pretty sort 
of a letter, but it is one our people have got to 
consider. Several years ago Pearson’s Magazine 
printed a series of articles on *“‘The Black Peril,” 
giving medical testimony to show the fearful toll 
of suffering the white women of the South have 
endured because of the immorality of their hus- 
bands before or after marriage, and the fearful 
penalties on the children of such fathers. A 
prominent Alabama doctor wrote us only a few 
weeks ago giving this as his main reason for 
favoring segregation. Certainly for their own 
sake, the sake of their children as well as for 
the preservation of racial purity, every white 
woman in the South should help ostracise every 
guilty white man in the future and demand vigor- 
ous laws for punishing this crime against the race. 


SUBSCRIBER, 





A Newspaper Tendency 


About fifteen months ago the True American, of Tren- 
ton, N. J., reduced its price to one cent; and as a matter 
of business policy, its two daily competitors, the Evening 
Times and the State Gazette, followed suit. Within six 
months the first named of these papers suspended pub- 
lication, after an existence of more than a century, and 
now the others have returned to their price of two cents. 

The fate of the True American is that of many another 
journal that has tried to print a good newspaper at less 
than cost. Meanwhile many publishers have averted like 
disaster by a wise increase of the selling price of their 
newspapers. The increased cost of production, together 
with a more critical taste on the part of the public, is 
fast driving the cheap papers from the field. Business 
men, moreover, are becoming more and more sophisticated 
as the years roll on and have learned to advertise in papers 
that are not only bought, but kept for further perusal. 











KRESO DIP N° 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED 'N THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINCWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, . . MICHIGAN 





EASY 
ACTION: 


Clipping Machine 


Turns easier,clips faster and closer and stayssharp 


Stewar? sesrine 


longer than any other. Gears area) file hard and 
cut from solid steel bar, enclosed, protect- PR'CE 
ed andruninoil. Has six feet of new $ 50 
style fiexible shaft and celebrated Stew- 7 
art single tension clipping head. Get — 
ene from your dealer, every machine guaranteed, 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. 
157 Ohio Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write forfree new catalog of most modern line of 








horse clipping and sheep shearing machines. 





The Proof of Any 
Silo is in its Silage 


If your silage is perfectly cured, 
succulent and palatable, free from 
mold, uniform from center to cir- 
cumference, untainted by forei 

matter,then you have a good silo. The 


NSA 


assures you of these results. Let our silo help 

you Our Early Buyers’ Proposition will save 

Wp mony Ae in ne — ase of an Lap 

} . In quality and econom: 

it stands without, a peer: i daa iniinad 
“Silo Profits”, the “Watch-Tower” story and our 
mew catalog all free. Address nearest office, 

THE INDIANA SILO CO., 623 Union Bldg.,Anderson,Ind, 


Kansas City, Mo. Des Moines, I rt Wort 
623 Exchange Bldg. 23 Indians Bldg. ES Live Brock 


AAT Hi 


Tex. 
Bldg. 





A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
ts. ‘‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years."’ 
. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
man of. H. A. Morgan. Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion Nothing like it Booklet ‘‘C’’ FREE, 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


FARM FENCE 2228 


26-inch Hog Fence,....14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_..21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..2234c, 
80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.40 


AMany styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 
contains ‘ence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 
























































LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








INFLUENCE OF COWS’ FEED ON 
FLAVOR OF MILK 


There Is Little or No Difference Be- 
tween Several Kinds of Good Feeds 
in Producing Fine-flavored Milk 


| FISHE Department of Agriculture re- 
-i cently reported the result of ex- 
periments to test the effect of oats 
on the flavor of milk. These experi- 
ments showed that oats do not have 
' the beneficial effect on the flavor of 
milk which many dairymen believe. 
But as corn and bran constituted the 
| ration tested against oats, the public 
|has gained the impression errone- 
}ously that the department recom- 
mends the feeding of corn and bran 
to improve the flavor of milk. Of 50 
opinions expressed regarding the 
flavor of the samples 25 preferred the 
milk from cows fed corn and bran. 
As 16 preferred the milk from cows 
fed oats and nine expressed no 
choice, it does not appear that either 
ration has any decided advantage 
over the other There can be no 
great superiority in the bran and corn 
when one-half of the opinions were 
either indifferent or were in favor of 
the other milk. In view of these 
experiments the Department does not 
recommend the feeding of bran and 
corn to improve the flavor of milk. 
Oats, corn, alfalfa hay, cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal, bran, gluten and 
other good feeds for dairy cows when 
properly fed in reasonable amounts 
produce a fine-flavored milk, but 
there is not substantial evidence that 
any one of them is superior to any 
others in this respect. 

The relative prices of the different 
feeds will determine in most cases 
which are to be preferred in mak- 
ing up a ration for dairy cows. 


A TALE OF TWO SOWS 











| One Paid, While the Other Ate, Her 
Way 

HERE is the same difference in 

hogs that there is in people; some 
being good and some good for noth- 
ing. We butchered a sow recently 
that had lived with us long enough to 
demonstrate fully that she belonged 
|in the latter class. She was one of 
those nice cows that seemed to takea 
great deal of pride in her per- 
sonal appearance. When she far- 
rowed pigs she acted conservatively, 
producing from one to three. She 
seemed to consider that two pigs per 
year well farrowed, and-well nour- 
| ished, reflected greater credit on their 
| dam than would eight or 10 vigor- 
ous, hungry youngsters that were 
continually pulling at her, and caus- 
ing her to lose her fine looks. Her 
| ideas and ours differed so materially 
as regards the duties of motherhood 
|that we parted company, after one 
| year, and she went to the butcher 
shop. 

Another sow went to the same mar- 
ket just about the same time. She 
came to “Sunny Home” about eight 
years ago in her second year of use- 
fulness. She was not an especially 
fine hog to look at; -big, a little 
rough, long and deep in the side and 
thick in the ham. When she far- 
rowed a litter of pigs she was never 
| satisfied with less than nine and of- 
tener 10 or 12. From the time the 
pigs were farrowed until they were 
lold enough to wean, her main 
thought in life seemed to be to pro- 
| vide feed enough for those young- 
sters to enable them to grow into 
first-class shoats that would reflect 
credit on their dam. She was gener- 
ally thin in flesh, for she never pro- 
duced less than two litters per year. 
But one forgot to consider the per- 
sonal appearance of the mother be- 
cause of the attractive family she had 
about her. 

It seems really mean to mention 
| dollars in connection with such a 





fine sow; but after all, dollars are 
what we are after in the most of 
our farming operations. And this 
fine old sow that sold to the butcher 
at 10 years of age for just exactly 
what she cost as a two-year-old, cer- 
tainly did her share in dollar-getting. 


During the time she stayed with us | 
she raised 108 pigs that sold to the | 
butchers for meat, at an average of | 
less than five months, for more than | 


$1,500. 

Where is there an animal of any 
class that will do more for its owner 
than will one of these fine motherly 
old sows? We ought to have many 
more of them all over the South coun- 
try. and they should be kept just as 
long as they continue to produce 
strong, even litters. It is somewhat 
remarkable that during the past 12 
years we have lost from disease only 


seven hogs out of a total of nearly | 


1,200 raised and fed. 
Perhaps the fact that 
from mature stock, keep our breeding 
animals on pasture 12 months of the 
year, use disinfectants regularly, feed 
a balanced ration, and quarantine all 
new purchases until we know them to 
be in good health, have something to 
do with our luck (?) with hogs. 
Cascade, Va. A. L. FRENCH. 





Get Rid of the Lice on Your 
Livestock 


T THIS season of the year inqui- 

ries are numerous for remedies 
for destroying lice on all kinds of 
livestock. The cattle and colts espe- 
cially suffer at this season, but all 
livestock are apt to suffer more at this 
season, because they have been kept 
up together, making infectation more 
likely. They are 
thin in flesh and weak, and it is a well 
known fact that lice are more likely 
to prey on a poor or weak animal. 


It will pay to give special attention | 


right now to this matter. 

The most satisfactory way of treat- 
ing an animal for lice is to provide a 
dipping vat. In those sections where 
the cattle ticks exist the vat provided 
for dipping cattle will serve for dip- 
ping all other farm livestock. When 
no cattle dipping vat is provided and 
a large number of hogs are kept it 
will pay to provide a smaller vat for 
dipping hogs only. Galvanized iron 
tanks are on the market and may be 
bought at a reasonable price, or a con- 
crete vat may be made as is made for 
dipping cattle, only smaller. On 
pages 38 to 40, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
205, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., a suitable dipping 
plant for hogs is described and illus- 
trated. 

When no dipping vat is provided 
and concrete, 


layer of oil on the water in these will 
effectually take care of the lice. 

The hogs may also be relieved of lice 
by spraying or sprinkling, or by rub- 
bing with a brush or rag, or by any 
method by which the lice-killing ma- 
terial may be applied. In some cases, 


rubbing posts and oilers are sold for | 


use with hogs. 


There are many substances that | 


will kill the lice. For cattle and 


horses probably the most satisfactory | 


materials are the coal tar disinfec- 
tants. There are many of these on 
the market, such as kreso and zeno- 
leum, that mixed, one part of the dis- 
infectant to 30 or 40 parts of water, 
will kill lice. This material will also 
kill lice on hogs. 
cal solution is used for dipping cattle 
nothing better can be provided. 

For hand applications for hogs 
those mentioned may also be used; 
but there are others that will do as 
well. Any cheap oil that does not 
irritate the skin too much will do. 
Some use kerosene for hogs, but used 
alone it burns too much 
the skin rough. One part of kerosene 
to two or three parts of any cheap 


we breed | 
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The General 
says: 
The only test of roofing is the 
test of time. This label on 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


says that Certain-teed must give 
you 15 years guaranteed service 
at least. And the biggest roof- 
ing manufacturers in the world 
are back of that statement 
The Certain-teed label protects 
the dealer who sells, as well as 
the farmer who buys. 

Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 


largest roofing manufacturers, East St, 
Louis, Ill, Marseilles, Ill., York, Pa. 





DIG WELLS 


quickly and at little cost With 
the Standard outfit you can 
dig wells to 40 feet deep 
through any soil, ina 

day arren, 
County Surveyor, 

writes: ‘I completed 

my 40 ft. well in ten 

hours. 

Bores like an auger 


Dumps like a shovel 
STANDARD EARTH AUGER 


is the most useful and most used implement on many 





also likely to be! 


wood, or other ‘‘wal- | 
lows’ are used, the placing of a thin | 


When the arseni- | 


and makes | 


farms. Digsholesfor fence posts, caisons, foundations, 
piers, piling, supports, or to set out trees and shrubs. 
Nine augers in one—adjustable by inches to 9 sizes. Will 
not spill the dryest sand and cannot clog with the stick- 
lest clay—one blade opens wide to empty. 


OUR NO. 1 WELL BORING OUTFIT 
for wells up to 40 ft. includes one No. 10 Standard Earth 
Auger, two expansion blades, 40 ft. of connecting pipe, 
| 12 Standard malleable couplings with bolts, one Stand- 
ard Internal Grapple. Price, delivered east of Missis- 
sip i, $12.00. (We guarantee our No 2 outfit to dig 
wells up to 100 tt. deep.) 


You can make money boring 
wells. E, L. Latham had 
orders to bore 8 wells 
fore he had finished 
own. 


be- 
his 
Our illustrated circu- 


| lar explains the many uses 
| of the Standard Auger and 


shows how you can pay for 
the outfit twice over on 
your fi-st well. 
Send 2c stamp for 
circular. 
STANDARD AUGER CO., 1129 A Newport Ave, Chicago. 
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BARB WIRE! 
STOCK FENCE 


Very loty prices on standard 
stock fence of al is 
spring steel wire hea 
put up in 89 rod spools a 
a heavy grades 
pool. Stock fence o 
Prices range 144¢ a rod up 
ntly on har 


Write for fr at 
buy-—quotes lewest wholesale pri 

: of barb wire; fencing 

8. 


Thel iS 
a9 POTLESS (yr 
SA re warns Ma GROEN HOVE 


176 Shockoe Lane - RICHMOND. Va. 














A HULLERS 


Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.” 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Dept. Y, 
Chattanooga, - - 


ROYAL PE 


- 


Tenn. 





ae" Why Pay Two Prices For Fences? 
abated 


DE an FRR nt 
pL 


| 


¥ n° 
Buy direct from our factory. Hundreds of exclu- 
sive styles. Wire and Ornamental Iron guaran- 
teed Fences for every purpose; Gates, etc. #3” Write 
for Free Catalog, First Order and Early Buyer's Offer! 
Ward Fence Mfg. Co» 934 Penn St., Decatur, ind. 


THE SCHOCL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
trains students in all lines of veterinary work. 
Facilities unexcelled. For catalogue, address 
Louis A. Klein, Dean, Dept. D, 39th St. & Wood- 
and, Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN SWINE EXCHANGE, OXFORD, N. C. 

Buy, sell or exchange any breed of hogs. At 
present we are especially interested in Berk- 
shires. Have on hand for sale or exchange, 
breeding stock and pigs of rare breeding and 
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The Agricultural 
Possibilities in 


Brooks County, 
Georgia 
Read like a wholesale grecery 


catalogue and Siate Fair exhibit 
combined. 


TE 





ARES 


Mie 





stock 





Rich soil; an ideal clin 
crops 365 days in the year; ; 
bors; good schools; good "roads. 





If you are a farmer, industrious 
responsible, Brooks County offers u 
a wonderful chance. Write for intfor- 
mation. 


Brooks County Industrial Club 


Quitman, Ga. 








BERKSHIRES. 
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Fine Herd Boar 
for Sale 


Selwyn Baron 50th, farrowed July 
19, 1911, sire Keystone Baron Duke, 
grand champion Chicago Interna- 
tional 1910 and ist senior yearling 
Des Moines Congress Show. Sire, 
the great Baron “Duke 50th, litter 

mate to Duchess 279, grand champion 
St. Louis World’s Fair. 

Dam Lassie Lee, granddaughter of 
Premier Longfellow, grand cham- 
pion World’s ‘Fair. ‘Also traces to 
Loyal Mason. A proven sire of 
outstanding merit. 


Price right. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 
PALMETTO, GA. 


ae nn 

















SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 


a 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the Seath, 
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LORD PRE {IER AND PRI MIEI 
blood. Superb lot of bred gilts s 
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R No. 182898, a MA 
Young service boars 
r si ale at all times. 

t from in the South. 


KIMBALL FARMS, O%ford, N.C. 
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We hav e the largest 
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CHOLERA IMMUNE SESESUIEES 
Our farms are devoted 
exclusiv ely to the pro- 
duction of Berkshires. 
_ Breeders in the follow- 
ing States have been 
supplied from our great “ 
herd: N. Y., Pa., D. of C., Md, 
Ga., Aia., La., Miss, 
Porto Rico. 








Va., N. C. | s C., 
Fla., Tenn., Ky , Texas and 
Berkshires’ for foundation a spe- 
cialty. Every animal permanently immune to | 


cholera. Write us. The Blue Ridge Berk- 
shire Farms, Asheville, N.C. 








| the collar fits and is 
| have the 


There are two principal reasons 
sometimes fail to destroy 
the lice with these materials. First, 
when put on by hand they fail to 
cover the entire surface of the body 
of the animal treated; and second, 
they give no attention to the disin? 
rect pens or sleep- 
The application to the 
id also be repeated in 
; so as to kill the lice 
‘hed from the eggs or 
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first appli- 
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Aberdeen- Angus Superior to 


Not 
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Other ng Breeds in the Feed Lot 
¥ N AN article sent out from the 
& “Office of Information,’* on ‘“*The 
South as a Field for Beef Produc- 


ion,’’ the tollowing statement occurs: 

s have the advantage over 

all] breeds in the feed lot, as they fin- 

ish out very smoothly, are high in 

quality and kill out a high percentage 
of marketable meat.”’ 

That the Angus ‘“‘finish out very 
smoothly, are high in quality and kill 
out a high percentage of marketable 
meat’? no well informed person will 
deny; but we challenge the accuracy 
of the statement that ‘the Angus 
have the advantage in the feed lot.” 
If this Government dispenser of mis- 
information had written, ‘“‘The Angus 
have the advantage on the block,” 
few would be likely to take exception 
to his statement, for such is justified 
by the records of the shows; but that 
“The Angus have the advantage in 
the feed lot’’ is not proved, nor is it 
generally accepted. There is a vast 
difference between ‘“‘having the ad- 
vantage in the feed lot” and in ‘‘fin- 
being “high in 
quality’ and “selling out a large per- 
centage of marketable meat.”’ 

That the Angus will take a given 
amount of feed 
from it than the Shorthorn or the 
Hereford is not proved. 

When the Angus get as far along in 
the life of the beef steer as to be 
ready for the block, they reign su- 
preme. 
cause they do“‘finish out very smooth- 
ly, are high in quality and kill out 





a high percentage of marketable 
meat’’; but to justify the statement 


that they have the ‘‘advantage in the 


feed lot,’’ they must produce a dol-j; 


lar’s worth at less cost, and that the 
Angus will do this is not proved and 
will be challenged by many well in- 
formed feeders 

The ‘‘feed lot” and the ‘“‘block”’ are 
different, and while the Angus have 
pretty well proved their supremacy 
on the ‘‘block,’’ they have not done 


so in the ‘‘feed lot.’”’” The Govern- 
ment “Office of Information”? should 
learn the difference between the 


and the, ‘‘block.” 


Take Care of the Horse’s Shoulder 

HE rush of spring work is now on. 

Is your horse going to walk up 
against a clean, good-fitting collar, 
with clean, tough shoulders? Or will 
he flinch from an ill-fitting, dirty, 
collar—one that will chafe 
the skin and eat into the flesh as he 
serves you, not only subjecting the 
brute to severe pain, 





plish? 

Have pity on the horse and increase 
his capacity for work. First see that 
clean. Then 
animal’s shoulders 
once daily 
has been added a plentiful amount 
of alum. This will toughen the skin 
and Keep it clean. 

If the already broken a 
powder is preferable to an ointment 
as a healing agent. Any of the fol- 
lowing are good: Calomel, burnt 
alum, pulverized air slaked lime, or, 
air-slaked lime, 12 parts, tannic acid, 
pulverized, one part. 


skin is 


Any of the above should be applied | 


after washing the shoulders with the 
alum solution. 
RALPH SHARPE. 
Rosindale, N. C. 


and produce more, 


They sell better, simply be- | 


but also reduc- 
ing the amount of work you accom- | 


washed | 
with cold water, to which | 
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Buy Pure-Bred Livestock. 
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GLENWORTH 


Dixie Land’s Own Source cj Supply 
Save one-fourth by pigs: 
Our guarantee and a veteri 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, 


3 “A Glenworth Guarantee Is Good’’ 


“The Horses You Want Are Here” 
STALLIONS 


MARES GELDINGS 


Running-Walkers and Fox-Trotters—Riding and Driv- 
ing Horses—For Business and Pieasure Purposes. 


SHOW HORSES ALL AGES 
SADDLE HORSE FARMS 


at first cost direct from the breeder. 
ary certificate with every purchase. 

I IBERAL TERMS. 
r shipping expert gets ~heapest fr 
list, literatr 
best servic 











and testimonials or 
,» accurately describe y 


OWNER, BURGIN, KY. 








BER iSSHIRES. 


PINEHURST FARMS 
Berkshires and Ayrshires ~ 


We now offer 35 im- 
mune boars of Spring 
and Summer 1913 far- | 
row at $35 each. Just \¥ 
the kind for farmers \\ . 
toimprove their "Wi 
stock. Also a few 
show boars for next Fall’s Circuit from $50 
to $100 each. Q Seventy-five Fall and Winter 
Pigs from $20 to $35 each, every pig immune 
and satisfaction guaranteed q Three Pure- 
Bred Ayrshire Bulls sired by Auchenbrain’s 
King of Beauty 11004 Champion, North Caro- 
lina State Fair 1913 whose Dam has an official 
record of 60.945 pounds milk in five consecu- 
tive locations. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
ao 


Berkshires of Quality 
Pigs eight to ten weeks old. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
Sycamore, Virginia. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Duroc-Jersey Red Hogs, S. C. By_ elimination 


andinfusingnew 
Rhode Island Red Chickens. blood, of the best 
lines, we have superior stock. Eggs, '$1.50 for 15 
Prices on Durocs on request. 
D. JaSimmons, R. 3, Timmonsville, S. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS: The best of blood is not 
all. If he is nota good individual send him 
back. A few! WH pigs left at $10.00 each. 


W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
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 POLAND= Bred Gilts and Gilts that 


will do to breed, from large 
fC HINAS ” 


Sows and Boars, all pure 
re 
aus TLE. Brown, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 











































We breed them 
large and smooth. Our friends made them 
famous. J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 
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Ae POLAND and Aberdeen-Angus. 


CHINAS ¢ 











RAS 


LA VERNET tum 
| BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and 
McCray Fairfax. 
Breeding stock for sale. 
Address WJ. DAVIS & CO., 
Jackson, - Mississippi. 


JERSEYS. 
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Lakeview Jerseys 
Imported and Tennessee Breeding 


BULLS OF 


Straight Imported 
Blood 


and 


Island and Ten- 
nessee Blood 


FOR SALE 
at prices to suit all purses. 
“am’l R. Read, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


> OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


























Jersey Cattle 
and Berkshire Hogs 


YOUNG STOCK 


ALL AGES 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 




















—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S. C. 














Meridale Jerseys 


Meridale Jerseys are increasingly attracting the atten- 
tion of discrim nating breeders—the men who like good- 
looking cows but who also put emphasis on production, 
pin. Meridale herd comprises several families of just 
suc 

A new issue of our little booklet, entitled ‘‘Meridale 
Jerseys,’’ describes them and their progeny quite fully. 
It will be sent on request. Address 


AYER & McKINNEY, 300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good indiicoes. offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. LYBROOR. Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


HOLSTEINS. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The successful dairyman has judgment, 
business ability and courage. Cutting 
down expenses is not enough. He must 
know how to invest. 

Apply business methods to your farm, 
keep a record of the net profit from each 
| cow and you'll soon convince yourself of 
the economy of putting your money into 
efficient milkers. 

You'll find one good Holstein will do the 
work of two, perhaps three, ordinary 
cows. You save greatly on feed, and di- 
vide the expense of housing and labor by 
two or three 

Send for FRE E illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton Sec’y. 


Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt. 




















HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


100 head high-grade Cows and 

ae Heifers, some milking: others 

Atl freshen March and April. 

“Thy ee and well-marked: bred 
registered bulls. Some 

bse family uae Also some nice calves 


from two weeks old. All tuberculin tested. 
ELKTON FARM, ELKTON, MD. 














HEREFORDS. 
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Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd inthe South, Write wei for prices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, i: MINENCE, KY. 








PACING STALLIONS 


Brown rag i son, March 13, 1912, by John R. 
Gent 2.00 1-2; dam Hallena Braden, by 
Brown Hal, ? st 1-2. Price $400. 

Bay colt, born June 11, 1913, by McEwen, 2.18 1-4, 
dam Maxie Gentry, 2.15 1-2. Price $200. 

Bay colt, born May 14, 1913, by Argot Hal. Fs - 1-4, 

am, Puss by Bow Belles. Price $20 


Ewell Farm, Spring Hill, ne 
= J 














KENTUCKY SADDLERS. 
65 head of stallions, mares, 
colts and fillies. Some of 
| the best walking horses in 

Kentucky, also some beauti- 
| ful Welsh and Shetland po- 
nies. Write us your wants 
before you buy. 


J. F. COOK, 
Lexington, Ky. 











JACKS 
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Kentucky seexe and 
Percheron Farms. 
200 Pen of big bone, 
Kentucky, Mammoth 
Jacks, Percheron Stallions, 
and Mares, and a few good 
plantation horses We 
grow, register and_ sell 
more Mammoth Jacks 
than any firm in America. 
Write for catalogue or 

come and see them. 

COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 


JACKS FOR SALE Guaranteed breeders 


and registered. Write 
or come and see barn on electric line at Green- 


dale. S.C. NUNNELLEY, 
Route 6, Lexington, Ky. 























If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 





now. Get into the game and get your share, 


416 (20) 





Pure-bred Poultry 


LEGHORNS 


PRD 


ELM GROVE POULTRY FARM 
Single Comb WHITE LEGHORNS Exclusively 


This being a Commercial Egg Farm, our breeders 
are of a carefully selected type with a tendency to 
prolific egg production, and these hens (no pullets 
being used for breeding purposes) are mated to 
cockerels that are direct descendants of a proven 
strain of heavy layers. These breeders are given 
the most careful attention with the view to the pro- 








duction of eggs that will hatch strong, livable 
chicks. Eggs: 15, $1.25; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Baby 
chicks, double the price of eggs. 


KIMBROUGH JONES, Jr., Prop., 
R. F. D. No. 1, RALEIGH, N. C. 

















Are first prize winners at Raleigh, Statesville 
and Central Carolina fairs. Eggs for hatching, 
$1.25, $2.00 and $3.00 per 15 prepaid. Mating list 
and winnings free. ELLISON POULTRY FARM, 

Box 25 Franklinville, N.C. 


ORPINGTONS. 





wey 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons 
Eggs $1 to $5 per 15. Fertility guaranteed. 
Write for catalogue. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, LANDIS, N. C. 
ROCKS. 


~ 





~~ - 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


$1.50 to $8.00 for 15 


from prize winning pens of Ringlet Barred Rocks, 
Black Langshans, White Indian Runner Ducks, 
Golden Seabright Bantams, Buff, Columbian and 
Partridge Wyandottes. Choice breeders $3.06 to 
$10.00 each. Exhibited at 14 shows in 1913 and won 
over 450 premiums, specialsand cups. Catalog Free. 


Dutch Fork Truck Farm, - Columbia, S. C. 














U.S. POULTRY YARDS 


Prize Winning Stock—White Plymouth 
Rocks, S. C Black Minorcas, White Wy- 
andottes, Indian Runner Ducks. 
Single birds $5, pair $8, trio $12. 
SELECT EGGS—14, $2.50. 


U.S. Poultry Yards, Statesville, N. C. 

















EGGS Barred Plymouth Rocks, both mat- 
ings. No better strain. 15 eggs, $2.00. 

S. C. White Leghorns and Indian R. Ducks. 15 

eggs, $1.50. For winter laying and show birds 

they can’t be beat. 

Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N.C 


REDS 





weer 


R. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Fine Cockerels for Sale 
Just won, in show of 1013 birds—153 Reds, 
1st pen, ist cockerel, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd pullet. 
Cup for best Red cock, cockerel, hen and 
pullet in show. Also, ‘‘Eggs to Hatch.’’ Write 
for Mating List. Best of all they are the 
finest of winter layers. Lay all the year round. 
D. MATT. THOMPSON, Box X, Statesville, N. C. 
BOTH 


REDS Comes ORPINGTONS waite 


Cockerels $2 up. We have bred Reds ten years for 
winners and large eggs. Won many firsts, and cups in 
South’s best shows. Orpingtons. Cook’s eggs $1.50, $2, 
and $3 per 15. Catalogue free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 
White Rock, S.C 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds Waits Teohorns— 
Bred from the best strains in the world. Stock and eggs 
forsale. EGGS -00 to $7.00 for 15. Baby Chix a 
specialty. Judge R. L. Simmons assisted us in mating 
our pens. Get our 1914 free folder. 


Piedmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


PPP II Irn 

















BUFF 








wee 





= = 
First At 1 Charlotte, Statesville, 
Every Show rere Concord, 


We Made Norwood, Albemarle. 
This is our record for the past season. 
Eggs $5, $3, $1.50. 

Hunter & Forbis, Norwood, N. C. 


Breeders of the better class of White 
Orpingtons and Reds. 














Eggs for Hatching 
$1.50 per —, (15) 

Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
White and Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. R.I. 
Reds, White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns and Black Minorcas. 
and White and White Indian Runner Duck Eggs 
$1.00 for 13, Express collect, Parcel Post 10c per 
sitting-extra. No circulars. 


A. &M. COLLEGE POULTRY DEPT., West Raleigh, N.C. 








o > 
A Progressive Farmer Ad. Sells Poultry 


Your letter relating to advertising receiv- 
ed. I have nothing to offer at present. If I 
did I would certainly advertise with you. 
The one I put in last spring sold my chickens 
at once.—A. H. Nelson, Route No. 4, Dublin, 

Ga. 

a 
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BLUE ANDALUSIANS, BLACK SPANISH ANCONAS, 
PURE WHITE AND FAWN AND WH8ITE INDIAN RUN- 
NER,DUCKS. The great beauty and laying breeds. 
First prize winners wherever shown; Charlotte, 
etc. Eggs cheap. Write for free booklet. 


LESLIE BOLICK, CONOVER, N. C. 


3] MONEY MAKING - POULTRY 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices 
@ oldest farm, 29th year. Fine catalog FREE. 
HH. M. JONES CO.,Box 139, Des Moines,le 














When writing advertisers, 


mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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ELLISON’S SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
| chicken-hawks. 
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| wise 
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every post not containing a trap. I 
| find a 
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HOW MR. CONYER CAUGHT 50 CHICKEN-HAWKS 
IN 60 DAYS 


If You Want to Conquer the Hawk, Follow This Method—Put 


Steel Traps on a Few Posts, Nail Spikes in All the Rest and 


Await Results 





By C. C. Conyer, Jr,, Penn Laird, Va. 


gees 20 years I have been in the 
poultry business. My fowls run 
at liberty over a farm of 230 acres. 
the beginning of my poultry 
career I was greatly annoyed by 
I lost chickens by 
the hundreds. My fowls would range 
away and be picked up by the hawks. 
Of course, I would shoot one occa- 
sionally, but this method was slow 
and uncertain. I would possibly lose 
a dozen or two chicks before I could 
get a chance to kill the hawk, and 
when I did finally kill it there was 
always another one immediately to 
take its place. After losing an un- 
usual number of full-grown fowls 
one fall two years ago, after I had 
exhausted every effort to shoot and 
poison the hawks, I decided to try 
trapping them. 

I had learned quite a good deal 


| about the nature and habits of hawks 


by this time, so I began a simple plan 
of trapping them that gave me as- 
tonishing results. Since I began my 
plan of trapping I have not lost a 
single fowl to my knowledge, al- 
though my fowls roam at will all over 
the farm. I find 


with chicken. Every farmer or 
poultryman loses a fowl occasionally 
by some disease. When I lose a 
fowl by disease during the winter 
months I turn it into cash by catch- 
ing hawks from it as bait. I take 
the dead fowl to the back end of the 
farm, away from any housc or where 
anyone is working (the quieter the 
spot the better), and lay it flat on the 
ground about 20 feet from some 
fence. Now I begin pulling feath- 
ers and scatter them all around the 
dead fowl in a circle about as large 
as the big wheel of a farm wagon. 
After I have the feathers pretty well 
scattered I set five steel traps close 
around the dead fowl, carefully cov- 
ering each trap with feathers. When 
the traps are all set I anchor them 
to the fence with a fencing wire. I 
anchor them with the wire because 
IT have found from experience that it 
will not do to drive a stake near the 
dead fowl. I also find from experi- 
ence that a chicken-hawk will not 
notice a dead fowl carried out as I 
have described unless the feathers 
are partly plucked and _ scattered 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that where poultry fences are so low 
there is danger of fowls flying up to 
the traps, it is best to elevate the 
traps a couple of feet by means of 
a few additional stakes nailed to the 
fence posts. Drive a spike in the top 
of all posts not containing traps. I 
have given you a system of trapping 
hawks that is a complete success, and 
worth thousands of dollars to the 
people.” 





How Pure-bred Poultry Pays 


HAT there is profit in raising 

chickens no question has been 
raised. It may be the small margin 
from the scrub flock, or the big mar- 
gin from the pure-bred birds. 

This subject reminds me of some 
findings of mine from a recent brief 
survey I conducted among farm- 
ers, and what I have decided about 
the chicken question. I shall not at- 
tempt to say anything about how to 
raise or feed any kind of birds, but 
shall deal with 20 farms I examined 
where the chicken was raised rather 
as a side line and not as a specialty. 

The first 10 farms raised the 
scrubs, or mixed stock, and in most 
cases they were well housed and cared 
for. I shall have to admit, however, 
that scrub birds are never cared for as 
well as pure-bred stock. About these 
scrubs on the 10 farms: The aver- 
age number of chickens on each farm 
was 50, and the number of eggs per 
day during December and January 
per flock was 10. Eggs were selling 
from the farm for about 25 cents 
per dozen. The 





that chicken- 
hawks are as eas- 
ily trapped as 
PaAtsS,;,. lf ones 
knows how and 
where to. place 


a thousand 
traps might be 
set for a year and 
not a single hawk 


I find that 99 
times out of 100 
a hawk will fly 
to the poultry 
yard and _ perch 
himself upon 
fence post, 
telephone pole, 
or tree top and 
select some cer- 
tain chicken for 
his feast. Now 
right here is 
where I catch 
many of my 





scrub flock was 
yielding less than 
25 cents per day. 

The second 10 
farms raised 
pure-bred birds-- 
of different 
strains and 
were well cared 
for. The average 
number of birds 
on each farm 
was 30, and the 
number of eggs 
per day during 
December and 
January per fiock 
was 22. Eggs 
sold for 25 cents 
per dozen from 
the farm. The 
pure-bred chick- 
ens, although 20 
in number less, 
were producing 
almost 50 cents 








hawks. If there 
is no fence post 
for him to perch on, I accommodate 
him by putting up a few perches with 
steel traps on them. If a wire fence 
is handy I need nothing more. I sim- 
ply go along to about every third or 
fourth post and p'ace a trap on it, 
anchoring it to the post by means of 
an ordinary fence staple. 

But something must be done to 
prevent the hawk from lighting on 
the posts that do not contain traps. 
To overcome this difficulty I drive a 
30 or 40-penny spike in the top of 


hawk cannot light on a post 
with a spike driven in the center of it. 
The spikes should not be driven far 
into the posts—just enough to hold 
them in place. 

By using these spikes as described 


| on all posts that do not contain traps, 
| just a few traps will protect quite a 


large poultry yard. To keep my traps 
always in place and to keep the wind 
from blowing them from the tops of 
posts and stakes, I drive three or four 
small nails around the frame of the 
trap. This keeps the trap always in 
the right position and prevents it 
turning to one side in case the hawk 
does not light squarely upon it. 

When I wish to set traps on an old 
stake-and-rider fence I select the 
largest stakes for my traps, placing 
spikes in all the others. 

During the winter months I catch 
quite a lot of hawks by baiting them 


A PART OF MR. CON YER'S HAWK CATCH 


around. Leave the job looking like 
a hawk had killed the fowl, and you 
will be surprised how easy they are 
to catch in this way. I recently 
caught seven large hawks from one 
dead hen. 

I use the ordinary steel trap, cost- 
ing about 15 cents each. In setting 
traps for hawks they should be set 
to trip lightly. I catch hawks of all 
species in my trap. 

Before I began trapping them I 
never felt at ease away from home, 
for I knew that when my back was 
turned the hawks were feasting on 
my chickens. Now I guard them 
with a few cheap steel traps and go 
where I please, knowing that my 
chickens are safe. Did I have to 
fight chicken-hawks as I once did IT 
would go out of the poultry busi- 
ness. 

Editorial Comment.—When Mr. 
Conyer sent us this article we wrote 
him as follows: “We should also 
like to know how many chickens have 
been caught in your steel trap. It 
seems to us that this point is worth 
adding a paragraph about.’’ In re- 
ply he says: 

“As to the number of chickens I 
have caught in my traps I will say 
that I have not caught a single one. 
I consider the danger here so slight 
that it is not worth mentioning. 
Though if you care to, you might say 


per day. 

This is not all. 
Pure-bred chick- 
ens grow to a larger size, and quicker 
than the scrub, and therefore afford 
more profit from raising frying 
chicks. 

CHAS. W. CASTNER. 

Lavon, Texas. 





Watery Whites of Eggs 


READER asks, “Why are the 
whites of some eggs watery ?”’ 
The average composition of hens’ 
eges is as follows: Yolk: Water, 
49.5 per cent; protein, 15.7 per cent; 
carbohydrates and fibre, 33.3 per 
cent; ash, 1.1 per cent. White: Wa- 
ter, 86.2 per cent; protein, 12.3 per 
cent; carbohydrates and fibre, 0.2 
per cent; ash, 0.6 per cent. 
If the feed given your 
is not properly balanced, 
are liable to have weak, watery 
whites. Of grains, oats have the 
most (10.7 per cent) and corn the 
least (7.8 per cent) of protein, and 
the latter the most of carbohydrates 
and fat (71.1 per cent), of common- 
ly used grains. I would cut down 
corn in the feed, and increase oats 
and wheat. <A good ration of milk, 
sour, skimmed or buttermilk, or 
good, sweet beef scrap, will remedy 
the trouble. If meat scrap is not 
available, green cut bone will help, 
but contains only 22.3 per cent pro- 
tein as compared to 58 per cent in 
beef scrap. F. J. R. 
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AGigantic Cotton Warehousing Plan 
—What Shall We ue About It? 





(Concluded from page 11 this issue) 
system, and the purpose is to make 
profits for the stockholders as such 
rather than for the cotton producers 
as such, If a private corporation 
should be able to gobble up a mo- 
nopoly that can be so easily taken 
over by the State and operated for 
the benefit of the people of the State, 
we would consider it nothing short 
of a State-wide, if not a Nation-wide 
calamity. However, we look for 
thousands of people influenced by 
various interests, ‘to back Mr. Duke 
where they should instead back Sen- 
ator McLaurin, the cotton producers 
and themselves. We are for the 
State warehouse system rather than 
for any privately owned concern, 
backed by capital almost equal to 
the power of the whole State.” 


From J. Z. Green, State Organizer, 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union 


ILL have to know more of the 

interests that promote and back 
up the Duke proposition before I can 
venture an opinion.’’ 


Raleigh State Journal Sees Danger 


R. DUKE proposes to enter into 

an agreement with the cotton 
farmers by which he undertakes to 
do everything necessary to the mar- 
keting of the crop. But the plan 
contemplates that after the farmer 
rolls his cotton off the wagon at the 
decor of the warehouse he will have 
no more control over it than the 
spider has over the oak tree to which 
his thin line of silk is attached. Now 
this would not be harmful, provided 
the farmer were left free to patron- 
ize the warehouse or not; but with 
the full success of the plan he would 
not be left free. The tendency would 
be to make the one warehouse sys- 


tem the sluice through which the | 
whole cotton crop must be run, and | 


when once this had become the rec- 
ognized agency by the manufacturers, 
transportation companies, 
and other agencies, the 
farmer who did not wish to patron- 
ize the company would have no other 
recourse.’’—State Journal. 





LESPEDEZA OR JAPAN CLOVER 


This Valuable Forage and Soil-im- 
proving Crop Is Rapidly Forging 
to the Front in Popularity 


N MANY parts of Mississippi, Ar- 
[Fesnses and Louisiana lespedeza 

is rapidly forging its way to the 
front as one of the most highly es- 
teemed of all the domestic hay crops. 
This is especially the case in the val- 
ley, or rich land, sections of those 
states. So important, indeed, has the 
growing of lespedeza as a hay crop 
become that an organization known 
as the “Louisiana Lespedeza Grow- 
ers’ Association,’ with a large mem- 


bership in Mississippi and Arkansas, | 
as well as the home State, has been | 


formed for the purpose of growing 
and selling the hay. 


Lespedeza in Texas 


HOUGH lespedeza has not been 
extensively grown in Texas up to 
this time, there are undoubtedly large 
areas of land in the State where all 
the essential conditions are favorable 


financial | 
individual 


established as one of the principal 
hay crops. 


Advantages of Growing Lespedeza 


ESPEDEZA has several very im- 

portant advantages of most other 
plants, even of alfalfa, as a hay and 
farm crop. Here are some of them: 

1. By its use it is easy to make the 
land produce two valuable crops in 
a year without injury, but rather with 
benefit, to itself. This is done by 
sowing lespedeza in the spring on 
fall-planted oats. 

2. Unlike alfalfa and most other 
hay crops, lespedeza does not have to 
be cut just when a certain stage ar- 
rives, but will stand, without appre- 
ciable deterioration, until the weath- 
er conditions are suitable and the 
necessary labor can be spared from 
the farm work to attend to the har- 
vesting. 

3. Many users of lespedeza hay 
consider it superior to alfalfa, even, 
as a feed for work horses and mules, 
and regularly pay prices of $20 to 
$26 a ton for it—equally as high a 
price as is usually paid for alfalfa. It 
does not have the deleterious effect 
.on the kidneys which-is sometimes 
so noticeable in alfalfa feeding, and 
it contains much less undigestible 
fiber than does alfalfa. It analyzes 
very nearly as high as alfalfa in feed- 
ing value. Many of the saw-mill pro- 
prietors of Louisiana and Arkansas 
have become so partial to it that they 
will not buy any other hay for their 
work mules when lespedeza can be 
obtained. 


Hay Yield of Lespedeza 
ESPEDEZA will make a very good 
pasture on land that is really thin, 

but for hay purposes it should al- 
ways be planted on fertile soil, and 
this soil should be liberally supplied 
with moisture, without being wet. 
On good land it yields from one and 


| 











Wheel Hoe, 


and money-saver. 


all garden seeds in drills.or in hills. 


[No. 16] Planet Je 
Single 
Wheel Hoe, 
Cultivator, Rake 
Sand Pl 





The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe 
made, It is light, handy, effective, and 
adapted to use by man, woman, or child. 
Has leaf guard for close work, and a dura- 
ble steel frame. Can be adjusted to hoe 
both sides of small plants at one time. 





to its growth. So far it has attained 
its best success in rather humid re- 


gions and on a comparatively level | 
sundy loam type of soil; and it is | 
now fairly well settled that these are | 


the conditions best adapted to its | 
growth. But in many of the river, | 
creek and branch bottoms in the more 
humid sections of Texas these con- 
ditions are met, approximately, and 
there is good reason to believe that 


lespedeza will prove an economic suc- 
cess in those sections. Indeed, in cer- 
tain restricted areas of East Texas, it 
is said, such success has attended the 
occasional efforts that have been 


made to grow the crop as to lead to 





the belief that it will soon become 


Cultivator and 
Plow 


This is a practical every day time-, labor-, 
It combines in a single 
implement a capital seeder, an admirable sin- 
gle wheel hoe, furrower, wheel cultivator, and 
a rapid and efficient wheel garden plow. Sows 


one-half to two and one-half tons to} 
the acre, and many yields much 
larger than this have been reported. 
It is cut only one time each year, and | 
that at almost any time from Sep- | 
tember 15 to October 15, or even} 
November 1. 


Lespedeza With Oats 


| Feige yes may be planted by it- | 
self, and it is sometimes so plant- | 
ed, but the usual method is to seed | 
it in March on fall-planted oats. It) 
does not interfere in any way with | 
the growth of the oats, for it is usual- 
ly not more than three or four inches 
high when the oats are cut. After 
the grain is harvested it begins to 
make a more rapid growth and soon 
almost completely 
ground if the stand is good. 


secure 30 to 40 bushels of oats and 
one and one-half to two and one-half 
tons of hay to the acre. Such a crop 
is worth, at average prices, $40 to) 
$60 an acre, and in addition to this, 
one has several dollars’ worth of ni- 


trogen left in the soil by the grow-| 


ing of the clover on it. 
Seeding With Lespedeza 


r; SOWING lespedeza on oats 20 to 
30 pounds of seed to the acre 
should be used. The covering of the 
seed is usually left to the first rain 
that comes after planting, but they 
can be harrowed in lightly without 
injuring the oats. A wheel-barrow 
grass seeder or a hand seeder is de- 


sirable for distributing the seed, but | 
the work can be done very well by | 


hand if a machine is not available. 
A. MARKHAM. 
Terrell, Texas. 


occupies the | 
Many | ff’ 
growers of this combination regularly | 
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“Jimmy, Always Give 100 Cents’ 


| Worth for Every Dollar You Get” 









That's what my father said to me when I 
was a boy—and that’s what I’m doing when 
I_send you my Belle City hatching outfit. 
i 276,000 users will tell you so. am giving 

* mga YOu more when you compare my 8-Times 


World’s Champion 
« belle City. 


Sim Rohan, a s 

with any poe 

incubator 

Double cases Tr over, 

best copper tank; nur- ate 

sery, self- -regulating. guaranteed 

Best 140-chick hot-water brooder, 

$4. ites Both, $11.50. Write for free aE 
or 





If you are thinking of buying R 

bator broode 4 
shout send for our big ig Yor a F EE 
catalog at once. Desert 7 

tein this year's 

PRAIRIE STATE 
Incubators and Brooders 

Also contains about 60 es of valuable poul- 
try information—| how 4 to fo ed, rear and breed; treat diseases, 
~ —— building ows winter feed, ¢ ete. Just out— 
@ postal brings i Write today— (3) 


Prairie State Incubator Co., 124Main St., iain City, Pa. 





















quality S. C. Brown a, 

5hens and one cockerel, $5. a hens, one 
cockerel, $10.00. Eggs, 15, $1.00; 100, $5 uO. 
Gk Games, 15 eggs, $1.50; White Rocks, 15, 
$1 50 Buttereups and baby chicks. De- 
scriptive catalog on request. Tells about 
DeKays two-ear prize-winning corn, Japan- 
ese cane, cotton seed, etc. 
Rosemary Farm, Camden, S.C. 

= 








Marsh’s White Orpingtons 
Have finished hatching and offer eggs at $10 
per 100 from exhibition White Orpingtons. Same 
flock that swept Norfolk show. 


J. i. Marsh, London Bridge, Va. 


The 20th Century Egg Machine 
Try some of my famous Anconas chickens. 
Eggs, $1.00 per 15. 

MRS. I. M. RUSSELL, SOPHIA, N. C. 
BEST “RINGLET” Reryed,Flymquth 


for 15, or $2.75 for 30 fresh eggs. Ship safely 
anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H. B. Geer, Nashvilie, Tenn. 














ood 
— 


EGGS from chalk white Single Comb White Leg- 
horns, Young’s strain, 75c per 15; $4.00 per 
100. S.C, Buff Orpingtons, Cook’s strain Golden Buff, 
per 15, $1.00; $4.75 per 100. Satisfaciion guaranteed. 
Send for free circular. 


CARL GILLILAND, Siler City, N. C. 





The implements that make 
They in- 
crease crop profits by their de- 
cided cut-down in time- and 
labor-expense. Light, strong, 
fully guaranteed. For all re- 
quirements, $2 to $100. 

SPUR, Cerne 72 p0e tiered 
plements including cotton and corn 


cultivators, seeders, wheel-hoes, ete. 
Write for it today. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107-B 
Immediate Shipment Guaranteed. 








A wonderful implement in? extensive cul- 
tivation of cotton, tobacco, corn, potatoes, 
etc. Light in draft, simple and strong in 
construction and comfortable to ride upon. 


crops until 5 feet high. 


drilled seeds. 
manure, seed, etc., and can be reversed for 
covering. 
for deep or shallow work and 
Works rows 28 to 44 inches, and cultivates out. 





BUFF ROCKS AND BUFF LEGHORNS 
The quality kind. Winners wherever shown and 
the best of layers. Fess: a exhibjtion pens, 
$2.00 for 15; Sa $1.00 f 

CABARR POULTRY FARM, 


J. Ivey Clime, ot Route 1, Concord, N. C 


Planet Jr 


Planet JrCom.- 
No.4 | bined Hill and 
Drill Se seaee, your money grow. 


Planet Jr 


[No.9 | Horse Hoe 


and Cultivator 


This implement is a great worker in cotton, corn, 
tobacco, potatoes and similar crops. 
hoeing, plowing, cultivating, furrowing, dirting, 
Philadelphia | Scraping, and laying by. 
Can be fitted with plow and disc attachment, 


Does your 


Has new all-steel wheel, 


Planet Jr 
Double Whee? 
Hoe, Cultivator, 


Plow and Rake 


Great for the grower of garden crops from 
The plow opens furrows for 


The cultivating teeth are adapted 
for marking 
Crops can be worked both sides at 


once until 20 inches high. 
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The As King 
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least $25 
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H. C. Phelps, | 
President 






















osts you nothing. 


Book Is yo 


It Shows You 


Buggies made 


How to Save $25.00 to $40.00 
eS doubt this! Send for this book and prove it to yourself! 
200,000 men know by experience that this is so! 
0 to $40.00 on every buggy they bought after they 708 Phelps’ book. 
the best buggies made—just as you wil 


take thetanois~" SPLIT HICKORY 


m= Think of getting a fine buggy—better than others your friends pay $25.00 to $40.00 more for. A 
== buggy that will make you the envy of all your fellows. 

the road free for 80 days and guaranteed for 2 years! Write for this book today. 

And Phelps offers you the choice of an immense number of 1914 buggy styles to choose 

from. More than 40 local carriage shops ‘‘rolled into one’’ could ever show you, Address, 


H.C. Phelps, President, The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Station 372, Columbus, Ohio 


the finest Second-Growth Hickory— 


Think of getting it to try out on 






Do that today? 
’ They saved at 
And they got 


BUGGY 
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LET THE BOYS Bo THE BREAKING 
No matter what kind of a 
plow you have you can 
swing ittoa 
WINNER 
PLOW 
TRUCK 


let the boys 

—plow. The wheels 

a7 carry the plow and hold 

it to the furrow. Easier 

on the team. Piows-as good as you ever did holding 
aes handles. Get a Winner, and let the boys use it 10 
ays. If you are not tickled with the result, sen a 


the truck back tous. We’ll return your money and 
pay allthe freight. Special Offer in New Territories 








LEWIS MFG. CO., Box J. Cortland, N.Y. came 





If you allow them to ruin your fruit 
trees, plants and vines, it is your own 
fault’as they are eaeily killed by 
spraying. 


Stahl’s Excelsior 
Spraying Ouifits 


make the work easy and the results sure. 

Endors: by ae growers. Shi 

for 104 days ¢ upon t of $3. 

money retanied i ok oO. na wre today 
‘or particulars and Orchard 

we STAM free). 


TAHL SPRAYER Oy 
Box M$ Quin 


Spray Pumps and Spray Material 


That will destroy San Jose scale 
and fungus on fruit trees. Write 


B. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 








4 
SAN 


For a strong weed, good fraiter, 
fine staple, little loss in case of 
storm and a yield of from 39 to.42 
per cent. lint, plant 
PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTON SEED 


The BEST when originated, thirty 
years ago; the BEST today. 
Write for prices. All seed delive 
ered f. o. b. Fort Motte, §. C, 


J. R. CROUCH, 
General Sales Agent, 
FORT MOTTE, S. C. 





Cotton Seed For Sale 


Big Boll Triumph, and Mexican 
Big Boll, two o the earliest and 
best of all the big boll varieties. 


$1.00 per Bu. f. o. b. 


F. L. BYNUM, 


Newberry, S. C. 


SEEDLESS and CORELESS APPLE 
Propagated first time, seedling of Red 
June. Fruit large, best quality. 

Price 50c each. 

Deaton Nurseries, Carthage, N.C. 











s 
Attention, Cotton Farmers 
I have avery limited amount of Ideal 
Cotton Seed for planting. Price 
reasonable. Advise at once if you 
want them. 


W. A. Simpkins, Raleigh, N.C. 


Pure Pullnot Cotton Seed 


An extra fine lot—the right seed 
at the right price. Write 


S. P. KENNEY, 


R. 2, Athens, Ga. 
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APPLE ORCHARD OFFER, 


The Most Liberal Inducements 
Ever Offered. 

WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 
Reference: Bradstreet. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries. 
Greensboro, N. C. 








Bermuda Grass Seed! 


Finest grade—high germination. Raised in 
Yuma Valley, Arizona; best Bermuda grass 
locality in America. By buying oes from 
grower Bed-Rock Prices. 02" {f° 
f. o. b. your station, March, April and May de- 
livery. Get a sample and try it. Order some today. 


R. G. STITT, Gorse" A Von, anizona 
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AND SACKED IN NEW BAGS 


5. RONEY@, COMPANY = 


MEMPHIs TENN; 
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POR PLANTING - ALL PEAS RE-CLEANED # 
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GROWING WATER MELONS 


Cooperation in Mistketion 
tial to Success 


Is Essen- 


ROM the opening of spring till the 

closing of summer we look for- 
ward to the pleasure of a sweet, juicy 
watermelon. The vine crops are all 
naturally warm climate lovers, and 
with a somewhat sandy soil we have 
ideal conditions for melons. The 
whole list of vine crops, melons, cu- 
cumbers, squash, and even pump- 
are gross feeders. The root 
system extensive, more so than 
the tops, and most of these roots are 
in the top five inches of soil. This 


is 


| means that deep plowing is necessary 


to increase the water-holding capacity 
of the soil, and some packing may 
be necessary on loose ground to 
make the soil firm. 

It is a most excellent idea to put 
a fork of well-rotted manure in each 
hill when planting the seeds. But 
it is a very poor idea to depend on 
this manure alone. When applied in 
the hill it gives the young vines a 
quick, vigorous start, but soon the 
roots are far away, and unless fer- 
tilizer is applied all over the field, the 
plants may suffer for food. Potash 
is very important; supply plenty of it. 
Phosphoric acid is also good, but not 
needed so much as potash. A little 
nitrogen is necessary, of course, but 
50 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
will be sufficient. Never follow mel- 
ons with melons. At least four years 
should intervene between melon 
crops on any certain piece of 
ground. 

A great many farmers in Alabama, 
and to the westward, and soon many 
in Georgia, will have to rotate crops 
to fight the boll weevil. In the wa- 
termelon is a crop that means money, 
is not hard to raise, takes a good 
place in a rotation, and is perfectly 
adapted to our conditions. The men 
who would be most helped by this 
crop, however, will probably be the 
hardest to get started. How shall we 
market them? That very thing will 
probably keep many of our farmers 
out of a paying business. 

The start in anything new should 
be small. This adds to market diffi- 
culty? Yes and no. If one man with 
a few melons attempts to ship them 
by himself, the results are usually 
very bad. But suppose eight or 10 
men all have a few melons to ship, 
and altogether enough to load a car 
or two cars a week. They are just 
as well off as the man that makes 
a specialty of melons, and by get- 
ting together, a few men can market 
their crop successfully and profitably. 

Now is the time to figure on such 
a combination. Now is the time to 
get your county demonstrator or your 
experiment station interested. In a 
few years what may be an experi- 
ment now will be a safe and sure 
money crop, but do not delay. The 
time to get such a thing started is 
right now. R. E. BLACKBURN. 
Agricultural Gener 


Georgia 


Corn Bill- 7 or “Klew-bug” a Pest 
to Be Guarded Against 

VERY spring 

“curlew-bug,”’ 


the “‘klew-bug,” or 
‘*bill-bug,”’ or 
“chufa-bug,” as it is variously called, 
does serious injury to corn in east- 
ern North Carolina. To lessen its 
damages it is necessary to have it in 
mind before the crop is planted, 
hence the purpose of this article at 
this time. 

Description and Habits.—The 
adult insect is about half an inch long, 
pitchy black, hard, with bill or snout 
attached to the head. They stand 
head downward on the young corn 
stalk, at or near the surface of the 
ground, and, probing the bill into the 
stalk, feed on its inside tissues. At 
the time of this injury the later 
blades are still rolled into the ‘“‘bud” 
of the plant, and when these expand 


later (if the stalk is not killed), they 


| 
| 


show one or more rows of holes across } 


the blades, done before the blade w 
expanded. Very often this punctur- 
ing kills the stalk. Many cases 
been reported to us where the 
was completely destroyed, even 
second and hird plantings. 

adult beetles can fly, but seem 
disposed to do so, preferring to 
main in the field where they develop. 

Remedy.—In Currituck and some 
other counties it is a common prac- 
tice to plow out the corn stubble and 
burn it to get rid of these insects. 
Just how effective this is not ab- 
solutely proved so far as I know, but 
I believe it does have some effect. 
But it is a pity to sacrifice the stalks 
and stubble which will make humus 
for the land. Rotating the crop so 
that each year the corn shall grow 
on a field which was not in corn the 
year before seems at present to be the 
most advisable method of defense. 
It takes the beetles some time to mi- 
grate from the old field to the new, 
and by that time the corn has got- 
ten a start. 

In our most eastern (and warmer) 
counties the very early planting of 
corn is a help, enabling the corn to 
get a start before the beetles have 
come out in numbers. This is not 
an absolute protection, but helps con- 
siderably. 

By a combination of both these 
methods, i. e., rotation and very early 
planting (where climate allows it), 
we may expect fairly good protection 
on the average—though not com- 
plete. 


There are other considerations 
which will help somewhat, such as 
planting a liberal amount of seed, s 
as to secure a stand in spite of some 
being killed, and liberal fertilization 
and frequent cultivation, so as to 
enable the corn to outgrow, slight in- 
juries. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, 

N. C. Department of 


as 


have 
stand 
the 
The 
not 
re- 


is 


JR. 
Agriculture. 


Pruning the Scuppernong 


ROF. C. C. Newman, of the South 

Carolina Station, compared the 
loss of sap due to pruning at different 
times. His results are as follows: 


Date 
October 20 
NOvemMier 22 oo ssc cd 
December 
January 2 
February ; 
March 20 

(Vine 
March 20 

(Vine 
April 2 
May 2 


Amount of Sap Lost 
one 
19 sees 2 OUNCES 
9 pounds, 4 
31 pounds, 3 
. 23 pounds, 5 
neter) 
3 pounds, 6 
1 ine h in ‘diame ter) 
12 pounds, 4 
one 


ounces 
ounces 
ounces 


ounces 


ounces 


If vines are aie during October 
and November, there will be no harm 
done. After five or six inches of 
growth has been made in the spring, 
small vines may be cut without dan- 
ger. 

Pruning is possibly less of an item 
with the Scuppernong than with the 
other grapes. A few vines grown onan 
arbor may become too large for their 
surroundings. Let no one hesitate 
to cut them fearing 


g death to the vines 
through bleeding. Even if the cut- 


ting is done in December or January, | 
with | 


if the cut ends are seared over 
a hot iron, bleeding will be prevented. 

For commercial culture, these 
grapes are best planted 20 to 30 feet 
apart on a trellis, and pruned annu- 
ally. Fruit is borne on new wood, 
and if the growth is kept within 20 
or 30 feet, much more of it can be 
had in a given space. It is better to 
cut out wood an inch in diameter 
than a number of small shoots, and 
the harvest made easier. 

R. E. BLACKBURN 


College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 


The 
culture 
ers who 
buying 
The 


ge 


North Carolina Department of Agri- 
has reason to think that some farm- 
are mixing their own fertilizers, are 
cottonseed feed for cottonseed meal. 
value of the feed is not as great as the 
6 per cent meal by one-third. When meal 
is worth $30 per ton, the feed is worth about 
$21.—W, A. Graham, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, 
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Parcel Post 
Prepaid 
Any where 


For these splendid 
$3.50 Shoe Values 
in 50 New Styles. 


. Free Style-Book 


—of men’s, women’s, and children’s 
Money-Saving, Wear- Resisting 
Shoes from one of America’s great- 
est Shoe Houses. 


Wm. Hahn & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 











78s UBBER 
rot SNOOFING 


( *Thes first quality—not seconds nor millends. 

he same roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 

F wat and retailers under well known factory 

brand at one-third more. We sell direct, to user. 

You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 

SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 

with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 

1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll 

2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll... 

3-Pliy, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... 

Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
“‘The South’s Mail Order House” 











This is the BEST Saw Sam 
tt The Twentiel 
sgt _ 


te, Every single 

piece is 
guaranteed. 
ble belt feed and center friction feed. 
saw mills of the best tested materi- 
als throughout. Strong, light run- 
ning, durable, efficient, economical. 


Write for descriptive catalog of all sizes of 
saw mills, planers, resaws, edgers, etc. 


J. A. VANCE & CO, WiXSTONSALEM. 


sy NORTHCAROLINA 














Plant Apple 
Trees for Both 
Shade and Fruit 


Apple trees around the 
house give plenty of shade in 
summer, and lots of fruit in 
fall. On a small place this is a 
st nsible way to plant. Use Red 
June, sg Winesap, or any of the 
summer, fall and winter sorts, and you can 
have fre ash fruit six or eight months in the 
year. You should get two barrels of fine 
fruit from each tree every year. 

Get our catalog, see the list on pages 46 to 
52. Make up your order now—we will ship 
at the right time. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 








There’s a Reason 


GANTT MFG. CO. 


MACON, GA. 

W ANTED To make you drilled 
well. We have two 

machines. Write for prices. 

MELCHOR & BART, MOORESVILLE, N. C. 

















Saturday, March 28 


MR. FARMER, GO 10 LOUISVILLE, APRIL 7 TO 10 


iivery Farmer Who Wishes to Be a Leader in Community De- 
velopment or Rural Cooperation Should Attend—Read This Pro-« 
gram and Get Ready 


Cotton, 
Corn, Peas, Beans, 
Peanuts and other 
seed. Applies Guano 
at same time. Gives 
Cotton a Quick Start— 
2 Chances At a 

Big Crop. 


» trip it smooths the bed, opens a furrow, mixes guano with the soil, 
opens again, plants the seed and covers them in the most accurate 


{ 


and chip i nd pay part of es : eget Sh Nee Bede a 1entific manner, 
xpenses. 


duce ‘ailroad ‘ate from ili 4 ~ PB 3 fic \ ets a 
uced rail joe ae Ba : 7 he Cole Planter No. 74 
, round-trip rates from diliterent tO 
Capitals being as follows: i : ws up moisture from the earth to the 
“J . r Tle} 
eomeryv, oi- 1iahassee, : P P . 
Se rm : ; a Wa y J ‘ Lary ‘ S Theo zg Keak ean at wtth. he sai ane ie ane The loose earth on top isa mulch, that retains mois- 
Atlanta, 1% ; Baton ¢:, Caroli 7. ¢. Rob PR sel eee eo . -Wamaneite seed: 
ac S $1 ‘\ 95° ‘ + ‘ + | r test . . . . 
Jackson, % “ eas ; Cs ae : “ : wer to grow. Ju ; Soon as th 1 sprouts the young h otton comes up in a straight line w ut 
Columbia, te ee a ee : Kia : ‘ : “ Plant ts stimulated and ted. iches. ht n be chopped to a stand muct 
: 7 9 ; 3 i é ea , an owed more accurately making the cost of 
Richmond, q 9. 5 = ‘ Na ae pp £05 wa oes more good tha t ura y making the cost oi c 


formation. write Dr. 5 r “ rT: ene T at w ” faptngies, aout pe siive wah : ef The Cole is economical on seed—gives you a quick 
‘es ses Hee Secretary. 299 eu Pleased With Western Novel | s:¢ is much cheaper ts cats puny. soweowing TT ai tie due ae 
rand, sxecutive secretary, «<4- . . | stuit—gets ahead of cut-worms and boll weevil. Stunting even ie ee ee ee ee 
iam Building, Washineton. D. Carolina. 


vd labor will more than pay f 
Do this at 


-oad the program herewith and it Ree eee Ne 7 ae ee nes | MMi cep ener eee sis planting with the Coles “Write Us for Catalogue and Name 
Be NS peeeaeia for the payin oer Pohl SEE ct AMS Cant aa Phe steel Coulter breaks the crust — throwing the of Dealer 

name of a home mer- 

el can le Planter, backed by 

cele: Seapey a¢ nt 1 rect (freight prepaid) at low- 

e 


capillary at- t cash pric 2 if you prefer. 
-artial Program of Meetings, Louis- 


Yale Rr Alt 10 dpe avettge conden elow ha The Cole Mfg. Co. 


zations Sunn 1: 7 “ { Charlotte, N. Ce 


‘Linate 


unsatistac 





«ron so He Daternational Harvester 


be purchased a -eason- e a 
Do . spe ce Mi Haying Machine s 
“ agg is \ 3 a. 
Kansas by 2 
different. 


cenit 





’ | ‘ ’ i - r¢ hon - 
The THC Line matter how you handle your hay 
1: | " 1 ; ae 1 
CoA et after the mowing is done, 
ie whey > ab vhether with rake, tedder and ijoader, side 
eaders, ors = 
04 Stackers le} ery ike an d Sdn sweep rake and 
Hay Loaders tacker, ¢] - machines for your work are 
~The Country Home: Its Equipment and Je ; “ORN MACHINES | eas int are col nder . nternati ~ ¢ 
Sitles: ie Oneivatl ns for . arm W yen 1 ne ( I j e te p i Planters, —" i : . ah soe dials =< st ternational 
- 1 ‘ i Ss] j i Binders, Cultivators iar : mark 
‘ Ensilage Cutters 
Shellers, Shredders 
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ig-Toc 














tional Harvester Company of 
: (Incorporated) 
CHICAGO 


Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 
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Renew All Your Subserip- ey MAN WHO ¢ GETS AHEAD 
tions Through Us 








stter one 
1 


, ‘. it’s ¢ atte »/ 
1V.—A Country School Demonstration = . a attended to. 


serve you? 
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ri ae 6) Put Nasturtiums on the Unsightly 
A Alle - OA ee Be = 


Southern Farmer Friends 


i 2570 $50 7.55 BETTER BUGG 


Thi is was my set purpose when T went into the Buggy business. ¥ was located in the South right among my 
Own peo} I would give them the gre atest value for their money ever offered, because I knew in that way 
could build up a bus) nd ti each of competition. I had every advaniage—-the greatest Gok and Hic kory 
MA section in the world at i ¥y door : 1did manufacturiog and unequalled shipping faciliiies—and my Southern late October, there was the brow 
BS location gave me unusual] tfreightrates, Iknew it was impossible to sell through the desier and atthe same | 


t 
R essary selling expense 
gnd I did it in the only way possible—by selling . ie 


Veranda, 
living room 


and its visitors from ei 


time give my eustomerst ow prices T had in minds Thad to cut out all heavy and unne high hill across the yard that ran 


down into a briery, unsightly ravine. 


Di t F th r t T Y From the brow of this hill servants 
irec rom e ac ory &% ou % and all concerned were inclined to 
My only t: raveling salesman is my ¢ its T have cut out the profits, wages and expenses of tobrow trash down the hill, such 
jovbers, dealers and their salesmen and cletkce, I get just the same profit asI wouldif I sold bases ses cans, broken china and 
to the dealer, but you actually save ‘fro m $25 to $50. a 2 ’ 


; ; ; sy trimmed from th “ees fears be- 

MY OFFER: Iwills ship you any Bugey or Harness inmy catalog, let you use iton your Q Z the trees. Years be 
own roads 30 days, no matter how rough they are. and test it in any rea- oats C " fore someone had planted a hedge of 

sonable way. Ifitisnotexactly as represente ‘d you shipit back end I will refund your money | boxwoaod to hide > Wnsio » wlow 
2 and pay the freight both wavs besides. But if you keepit after 30 days you are xwood te HK the unsightly MAREN 
protected by my written gx ps e backed by a $30,000 bond placed in the Mercer for a while it grew and thrived, but 
had almost died out, leaving a scraggy 


<ouThis Big Book sarcains FREE | hedge. es 


National Bank ofthiscity. Let me explain all this more fully by sending you 
rhis housekeeper had the ground 


ay 


proud of this book—it is the finest Buggy book ever published, pave ‘ * put in order, or rather had the 
istrated in colors and shows more Buggies and = e tens cid a - 
than you can find in 20 dealers’ stores—and at} mes, ground broken and fertilized, and 
ver prices than any dealer on earth can quo te. It g , Y, just threw, extravagantly, nasturtium 
tells how Fmake up just what you order—color, style, . ? , 
finish, upholstery, etc, Just send me a postal for ¥ y |: seed of all colors, running and dwarf, 
it—cGon't Pp it off, you might forget—just send me the ‘ \ Ty EC / as soon as the frest was out of the 
posial TODAY. { x \\) J \ <e UZ “ ee } 
Aa aS | ground. Of course, everybody knows 
D T BOHON ZR = ji | IhINS how wantonly nasturtinms grow, ii 
- J s Fe 5 LN  ZTAIWWSS. ; aii 1 > they have dirt enough to hide the 
295 Main $t., Harrodsburg, Ky. \ HA NN | > its ter a tow dae 20k Ganka 
as y Y, } . f seeds for a W ays and just @ il 


tle moisture to soften the out 





shell. Well, they grew and grew 








covered the hedgeand the whole bre 


When the A of the hill from one end to the other 


= , ry - and there could be no greater luxury 
RGonclided trom 1 te this issue than to sit on the cool, shady veranda 
all summer long, with their books and 
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| awakened, lucky 


y age whatever needlework and look out on that wall 
has to sell will s y Hndad a custo of green, gold, and every color of the 
a iN SS . 3 . : haa eri sia hat thi 1S rainbow, at the s time inh 2g 
i\ z 2 S SS “s +] ite fz e ¥ 
S Yo | : 3 





the pleasant pungent odor 
flowers 








‘roundly 
ogether, 
f. trust them 


iS fy as well as usify.” 
and 
tion 
iS 
: —— ; 53 3 ps 1 tu ! fellow i aia 
me: Py ° nv “4 pWar my ighbo. which asn’t ea bic ~ e 
. Ga Almost & ERE is good mews for Mail Order |. vcr, Cristian thine to do, but te ee ee ee 
Everything for buyers everywhere. We have  gaved us a little bill, sure. 4 








THOMAS P. 





saved us a 
the Farm, se brought New York hundreds of — now last 
Home and te miles nearer to you by our great Freight Savi ving offer. We now asn’t to be } 
Sho pay ali delivery charges on Dry Goods, Millinery, Wearing Apparel, | yo j;;eq 

PB : Shoes and Jeweiry, and aliberal part of the freight charges on orders 
for 100 pounds or more of everything e!se you buy from us, ©) xceptipg ; tee ' F aca te tae 

vehicles and farm implements. You can now order your Furniture, | © en sage ey ee ane fgg var heme. Cae 

Sewing Machines, Stoves, Paint, Wali Paper, Rooting, Fen ing, ner doh anas } just come in pees Mihi ruip nt isles se Ds ihe _— 

Harness, Incubators, Cream Sep ators, Gasuiine Engines, “if sis oeing cotton, or desire a water supply or not. Even 
etc.—al} at lowest New York pz si and we wil ; f [f assured hi snew it would be if you already hay ne, write and ask 

pay the delivery charges part way 5 AY less alk away over there- he for it, because it contains a liberal 

to your town. No other big Mail - AW YY had just put out a new orchard and I education on the ibjec r cisterns, 
Order House offers you this ~ OF, heard the farmer say he would not types of wells, springs, hydraulic 


Department oft \griculture, 
he ngton, D. has issued a 
He bulleti entitled ‘Water Supply, 
around to view the situation Plumbing and Disposal of Sewerage 
| and woe to me! he perceived a dust for Country Homes.” Do not fail to 
write and ask ior this bulletin (No. 


- ndyanta ° P 
great rooney saving 2avantage : Zs ? \ of ap ‘a | ides it sg rams, pumps, gravity pheumatie 
no « Mai mouse —— © al : . st Need fi aa ves Bete Ane oe eae pice 
1 = s ee \ cS a lot of walk nothin: hi auto-pneumatk svstel 
hel Ips you pay e ftreignt. = \ C LOT } a:k | n ’ U ee i : : 
= : = i smile al isp he . thing that has to do \ Wat 
be , m : Nemet relation to the farm home. 
i ER 4 : “Phumtimes I deth » the good | relatior 
Write Fox Cur Big y a Wa , —— aes H ; l bac} 1; me, it is worth the postage s 
‘ f KB ad rz. A wt ies. e went and came back at ‘ : : 
FREE CATALOG ‘ NL PIN Naki iles—the ordey was in his pocket only for the purpose of int 
Pe ——. 1 ONE Sah Peete \ plats ‘ ; arity = a ‘ he or ‘neo children i ante wa 
. : SEE ae S Bae So in an endless procession they the Ne Sager? ' eh 
LU : : a text booK tor studies lat con 
N tter how many other mall @& S\N “A z — a YX come and they are a drain, a pet ‘ie ; , He ; 1 i 
No matte € var a . ‘ z ’: p ~\ " A i t » home anc for 3 cultura value, 
Today rier = ol sou h y Creat Freignt | w ct petual drain—and something ought ue me ane tors re 
send for this one and get our Great Freigh 5 | T TEU \ \ : dee 
Saving Offer right away. It shows in dollars Ak 2 | to be dene about it. The map agent, ~— - oe 
and cents just wha you save. Compare our \\ 5 \ : ‘ af . ; : pee € 
ioe peices with Ww thers quote at the factory. \% ' ~se \ \\\\ | the fruit tree agent, the sewing ma- One Mother's ‘We 
You will be surprised at the money you can 10. ; . 4 \ \ — : pas . ne ee a 
eave Tieaaition tothe Freight Saving, the \ \ \ \ chine fellow vith his dashing bay, HILE vi er 1 
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apn’ sierd tobe wie et pee Wed ; : \’ and the purchaser pays for the show! Very much impressed with some 
eS ee ee ee gn vanit tore Watt her ways of training her children. 

WRITE FOR (T TODAY. \ ° Don’t forget that! : ays , : be 
Now, farmers and farmers’ wives, One which seemed to me a beautil 
the time of the agent is upon us if custom was having her ehildren 
they come—or 1 should say, when peat the Lord's Prayer in concert 
| Z k ‘ > j tes he 
lthey come—don’t ever look at a the breakfast table inst ad of th 
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thing. Treat them politely, but don’t usual blessing which was asked by 
ie a > father ; . 1er meais. she 
hesitate, for if you do, well ‘He that the father at the other meais She 
hesitates is lost,’’ so far as an agent said at first only the two older chil- 
sitates Is ‘ ‘ ar aS an ag : , ; 
rR. DODD IS RIGHT is concerned dren could repeat it with them, but 
ein 5 eae . x g a § l . : : : ae a ar 
pal houl 1 Tell ’em as TI intend always to say &fac ally the younger ones took it up 
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t} ait ever discovered for attracting all cal oe AUNT KATE them in this beautiful prayer, even 
=> kinds of fish. Keeps you busy pulling day. . . = ee ] o} he would get a little behind 
cane Oe. Write to-day and get a box os though she wouid ¢ a n 
to help introduce it. Agents wanted. : sc tj ; Bit bv bit she e lained 
sometimes. rit V bit le explaine 
J. ¥F. Gregory, Dept. St. Louis, Mo ; .G 1, «oe Ing : 
~ ted ti ; ‘ : ; re e jit to them so that they understood 


tnt : , its full meaning from beginning to 
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The Jucklins 


(Continued from page 10 this issue) 


thought of? It was almost profane, 
but I thought of the baptizing at the 
river of Jordan, 
down like a dove; and I know what 
must have been the thrilling touch 
of that spirit, for the holiness of 
love had touched my hair. No, Mr. 
Hawes, not now. There, sit down 
again and let me talk, for I am 
started now. Oh, and you thought 
that I was dumb and feelingless? 
You musn’t weep; but as for me, 
why, I am a woman and tears are a 
woman’s inheritance. There, I have 


when the spirit came | 





said enough, and after this we must} 
speak to each other as friends—until | 
the time when I shall come to tell you 


of a woman who loved a man, not 
with a halting, half-hearted love, but 
with a love as broad as God’s smile 
when the earth is in bloom. You 
didn’t know that I was so persistent, 
did you? Isn’t it time for a woman 
to be persistent? No woman 
ever kept silence, they tell us, but 
women have been constrained to talk 
around the subject, festooning it 
with their insinuating fancies. But 


women are more outspoken now and | 
are permitted to be truer to them- | 


have confi- 
let me indulge my 
while longer, and then I 
but until then let 


selves, Yes, 
dence in me; 
dream a 
will come to you, 
us be friends.’’ 
“But won’t you 
something now? Won’t_you let me 
tell you that in the moonlight I 
bowed until my head touched the 
dust, worshiping you as you stood—” 
“No, not now; not until I come. 


you must 


let me tell you 


has | 





And won’t you respect my wishes, 
even if they are foolish?’”’ { 
“Now and forever, angel, your | 


word shall be a divine law unto me.”’ | 


“They are calling us,’’ she said. 


“Come on.” 
CHAPTER XVII 


WAS so worn that my sleep that 

night was dreamless, but when 
early at morning they called me to 
breakfast I knew that during the 
hours of that deep oblivion I had 
been vaguely conscious of a dim and 
shadowy happiness; and a vivid truth 
came upon me with the first glimpse 
of sunlight. 

The old man was waiting at the 
foot of the stairs. ‘Bill, we are go- 
in’ over to the station right after we 
eat a bite,’’ he said. ‘“‘We can’t take 
but a few things, and we’ll leave the 
most of our trumpery till we git set- 
tled somewhere. Take care of that 
horse you’ve been ridin’—he don’t 
belong to us; was left here by a man 
some time ago, feller that had to go 
away off somewhere to see his folks. 
So, you jest keep him till he’s called 
for; and I’ve left you plenty of corn 
out there to feed him on. You can 
study your books here about as well 
as you can in town, and I wish you’d 
sorter look after the things. Parker 
will drive us over to the station.” 

‘And am I to go also?’’ I asked. 

“No, I believe not. It’s Guinea’s 
arrangement and not mine. Let her 
have her own way. All women have 
got their whims, the whole kit an’ 
b’ilin’ of ‘em, and you might as well 
reason with a weather cock. Wait 
a minit before we go in. As soon 
as we git half way settled Guinea 
will write to you. I have no idee 
where I’m goin’, but it will be away 
off somewhere. It makes me shud- 
der every time I meet a man that I 
know, and Id bet a horse that if I 
was to meet a cross-eyed feller I’d 
fight him. If Alf gits clear he can 
come to us. And you—I’m sorry you 


have decided to go in with Conk- 
wright, for I wanted you to come 
with Alf.” 


“T will come. Nothing shall stand 
in the way. Mr. Jucklin, have you 
noticed—.”’ 


“Yes, I’ve noticed everything. And 
it’s all right. And Susan has no- 
ticed everything and it’s all right 


with her. There never was a proud- 
er human than Guinea, sir; the old 











Reo the Fifth 


Is built on a chassis which we 
have kept running for three years 
in test cars. 

The test cars are kept running 
at high speed on rough roads. 
They are run night and day up to 
10,000 miles. Then we take them 
apart and inspect them. 

We require that vital parts, after 
10,000 miles, shall remain about as 
good as new. 

To insure this, all our steel is 
made to formula and each lot is 
analyzed twice. Our gears are 
tested in a 50-toncrushing machine. 
Our springs are tested for 100,000 
vibrations, 

Each driving part must stand a 
test for at least 50 per cent over- 


Reo the Fifth 


1914 Model 


Now $1,175 Equipped 








capacity. After radical tests we 
take apart each engine and inspect 
it. 

We use 15 roller bearings—190 
drop forgings. We use a very 
costly clutch to avoid clashing 
gears. And our gear shifting is 
done by moving a small rod three 
inches. 


Takes Six Weeks 


It takes six weeks to build this 
car as we build it. And it adds 
one-fourth to the necessary cost of 
each car. 


But the result is a car to keep. 
Year after year it stays new. And 
you save trouble, save upkeep, 
save repairs. Mr. R. E. Olds 
builds every car as though he built 
it for himself. 
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Our 10,000-Mile Tests 


Now $220 Less 


This year’s Reo the Fifth sells 
for $220 less than last year’s model, 
equipped with electric starter. 
This saving results from confining 
our output for years to this single 
chassis. Now all the special ma- 
chinery has been charged against 
previous output. 

Yet this season’s model with the 
new streamline body, is the hand- 
somest that ever went from our 
factory. And the best equipped. 


You men who buy a car to keep 
want a car like this. It marksthe 
best that Mr. Olds can do after 27 
years ofcar building. Thedemand 
for this car, almost every month, 
far exceeds our output. 

Sold by a thousand dealers. Ask 
for our catalog and address of 
nearest showroom, 








Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1,575. 





New-Style Body 
Electric Lights 
Electric Starter 
Electric Horn 


One-Rod Control 
35 Horsepower 
Tires 34x4 

Also Roadster 
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General’s 


pride is rain water ‘et 
pared to her’n. And she’s got an 
idee in her head—I don’t exactly 


understand it, but she’s got it there 
and we'll have to let her keep it till 
she wants to throw it aside. I was 


over to the General’s before sun-up | 
he | 


this mornin’. He swore that 
wouldn’t take the money, but I left 
it under a brick-bat on the gate post 
and come away. Well, everything is 
settled, and all I can say now is, God | 
bless you.’ 


We were silent at breakfast, and | 


we dared not look at one another. 
A wagon came rattling through the 
gate, and Parker shouted that he 
was ready. No one had said a word, 
but the old man struck the table with 
his fist and exclaimed: “I insist on 
everybody showin’ common sense. I 
don’t want anybody to speak to me. 


I'll fight in a minit. Git in that 
wagon without a word. Hush, now.”’ 
I wanted to lead Guinea to the 


wagon, to feel again her dependence 


upon me, but she pretended to be| 
looking away when I attempted to 
take her hand, and so she walked on 
alone; but I helped her into the ve- 
hicle, and I kissed her hand when | 
she took hold of the seat. She gave 
me a quick look and a smile; and 
the wagon rolled away. I stood on 
the log step, watching it, and as it | 


was slowly sinking beyond the hill I 
saw the flutter of a handkerchief. 

I went up to my room and sat 
down, sad that I had seen her going 
away from me, yet happy to know 
that she had left her heart in my 
keeping. But the foolishness of this 
separation struck me with a force 
that had been lacking until now, and 
for a time I felt toward the old man 
a hardness that not even a keen ap- 
preciation of his kindness and his 
drollery could soften. Gradually, 
however, the truth came to me that 


= NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 
If you get tho New Home you will not have an endless 
If you want the best value for your money write 


lifelong service. 
chain of repairs. 





The only sewing machine which is a ite asset at the price you pay 


It is made for 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 








Listen! 









a minute. 


begin at once 


email « or large towns 


Do You Want Money? 


You are facing a rare opportunity to make money in big quan- 
tities as a one minute photographer. 
limited money-making field. Everybody buys. 
sales a day bring $6.50 profit. 


FREE BOOK About the 
» “MANDEL” Post Card Machine 


A wonderful one minute picture machine. 
Takes, finishes and delivers post card and button photos at the rratc of three 
No plates, films or dark room. 
blooded, ambitious men and wom 
First sales bring back practically entire investme nt 
et an early start. 


--money € 
big chance we offer you and write without delay. 


THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE COMPANY, 
348Ferrotype Bidg., CHICAGO; — or — Dept. 348%, Publig Bk. Bidg., 89-91 Delancy St., NEW YORK 


Un- 
Fifty 


No experience. Small capital. 
13c profit on a sale. 


Write at once for our 


Portable post card gallery. 
Enormous roeshg de red 
en. No waiting, No 


Fairs carniv: als, picnics, all outdoo nF celebratio 
n¢ 


verywhere wit * Machine.’ Consider the 

















Alf had drawn the 
my arms ‘stretched 
hill-top that had slowly arisen be- 
tween me and the fluttering hand- 
kerchief, I foolishly apologized to the 
old man. I did more foolish things 
than that; I improvised a hymn and 
sang it to Guinea—a chant that, no 
doubt, would have been immeasur- 
ably funny to the cold-hearted and 
the sane, but it brought the tears 
to my eyes and rendered the rafters 


plan, and with 


out toward the 





just above my head a work of lace, 
far away. And at these devotions I 
might have remained for hours had 
not a sharp footfall smote upon my 


ear. I hastened down stairs, and at 
the entrance of the passage stood 
Chyd Lundsford, looking about, 


slowly lashing his leg with a switch. 
(Continued next week) 





“Keep your windows open wide fall and 
winter, They are made to keep out rain 
and snow not the fresh air.” 
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takes horse racing to make a 


Our Farmers Union Page county fair, then we will have a 


failure.’ And I am proud to tell 


Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing you, gentlemen, that we have 
held three in our county, and 




















{2 Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Fermors’ Union Pp P : 
Contributing Editors: ©. w. oases, Prosident South Carolina Farmers’ Union each one has increased in attend- 
{ C. C. WRIGHT, E National Farmers’ Union ance, entries, interest and enthu- 
siasm, and no horse races yet. 
T } De T 2 aric " fF raf <« air - 
COUNTY FAIRS VERSUS CARNI- ae oF aces of beef and dairy And I am futhermore proud to 
VALS types of calves, or of the various say that we have proved beyond 


: reeds 7 u] , y . 
wis breeds '¢? ager ; And kis question that you can hold a suc- 
The County Fair, Rightly Conducted, some of the older minds would cessful fair without the least at- 


be so attracted by a running or ecti 7 r ki 3j 
May Be Made a Strong Educational trotting race to such a pitch teat traction of any kind outside of 
Force tl ged ald , = il hi ¥ the main issue—livestock and 
ees ley woul 1ardly remember agriculture. 

A‘ THE recent meeting of the seeing a colt, pig, or calf at the 
onth Carolina Livestock Associa- fair. “Take a county fair with noth- 
tion, W. D. Byrd, of Laurens, former “It is a question how to ing to detract from livestock and 
President of the Association, made finance a county fair at best. To agriculture and you will .draw 
some remarks about the purposes and build a race track and give the minds to the points desired— 





COOPERATION MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


ARE You 
PAYING Topsy? FRUIT 
PROD 
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yuck. BUYER 
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HE above illustration from the Dallas News illustrates very effectively the difference between the farmer selling alone 

and selling in cooperation with his brother farmers. In the first case the farmer must ask the buyer, “What price are 
you paying today?” When organized the buyer asks the farmer, “What price has your organization agreed on?” 
While the picture shows the fruit and produce buyer, the same principle applies—within limits of reason, of course—to the 
sale of cotton, tobacco, peanuts and all staple crops. 

Will the farmers of your neighborhood sell cooperatively next fall or individually? If you are going to sell cooper- 
atively it is high time to begin making your plans in your Local or County Unions. 





aims of a county fair, and how to hold prizes will take up so much of some boy or farmer will be at- 
one, that seem to be so true that I your income that your other de- tracted by the colt show, some 
wish to give them the widest pub- partments will suffer.”’ girl or farmer’s wife will be at- 
licity. Mr. Byrd said in part: I was quite impressed with this tracted by the poultry show, and 
“The county fair as an aid to statement of Mr. Byrd, and it is borne when you get them interested 
better livestock will depend out by the statement made by the re- they will observe more closely 
largely on the style of fair. One tiring President of the State Fair So- the prize-winners, 
of a carnival nature will de- ciety, Col. J. A. Banks, which I heard “Another necessity for a suc- 
tract to a large extent from the him make at the semi-annual meet- cessful county fair is to have 
purpose of the fair. The young ing on the night of February 18. Mr. competent and unbiased judges 
minds are easily impressed with Banks said that the race track at the who will place the ribbons on 
some side-show, ball thrower, State Fair has been a constant drain the exhibit and not on the ex- 
sleight of hand trick or balloon on the resources of the society. hibitor. Then, too, we want to 
ascension, going home with the But hear Mr. Byrd again: give them a type to work to— 
things that impress them most “T was told we cannot have a would have the judge to be able 
on their minds-—never thinking county fair without horse racing. to define the difference in two 
of that beautiful colt or the My reply was, ‘Gentlemen, if it close contests, explaining why he 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


placed the ribbon where he did. 


‘“‘Now, gentlemen, you are get- 
ting the farmer interested, you 
are teaching him something. He 
sees what some other farmer in 
the county is doing. He goes 
home, not thinking of the 
sleight of hand trick that took 
his money when he thought he 
had a sure thing, nor of the high 
dive or parachute drop, nor of 
the $25 he lost on the races, but 
with an interest, enthusiasm and 
determination to improve his 
livestock or crops and go to the 
county fair next year with some- 
thing to show.. 


“Mr. President, we _ people 
need education along these lines 
and a county fair should be a 
place to get some of this educa- 
tien” 


Mr. Byrd devotes a paragraph to 
a brief outline of how they organized 
their fair and concludes with these 
significant words: 

“We had a better class of ex- 
hibits at our last fair than we 
ever had. Our colts, calves, pigs 
and poultry were of a better 
type. The first year’ they 
brought anything, and many 
were in no condition for the 
show ring. Last year we saw 
much improvement. Much more 
interest is being manifested to- 
day in our county for better 
stock than I have ever known. 
One mule colt at seven months 
old sold for $215 cash last fall. 
Carrying such a colt to the fair 
shows what can be done, and is 
being done, and is the most con- 
vincing evidence and encourage- 
ment to better livestock.”’ 


I have made copious extracts from 
the admirable address of Mr. Byrd 
because I feel that the widest pub- 
licity should be given every account 
of a successful fair that did not have 
side shows to attract the crowd and 
dissipate the teaching of better 
farming. His account of how they, 
organized is simple and illuminating 
when compared with so many of the 
stock subscription plans and _ real 
estate promotions. 

“Wirst, a few of us (farmers 
mostiy) Gecided to hold a county 
fair; second, we decided on no 
gate or entry fee; third, for the 
Association to give no premiums, 
only a ribbon of merit; therefore 


we needed very little money, and 
secured that by voluntary contri- 
butions from public-spirited citi- 
zens and our banks. The mer- 


chants, however, as an advertise- 
ment and to do their part, gave 
as premiums some articles in 
their respective lines, which 
made it more attractive, and 
showed good feeling and cooper- 
ation between the farmer and 
merchant. The fertilizer compa- 
nies also made donations of fer- 
tilizers to go as premiums. 
“This is what the fertilizer 
companies did for the Bethel 
School Seed Testing Farm in 
Sumter County last year, and 
what the merchants have done 
in the three successful county 
school days that have been held 
in Sumter. It is in splendid con- 
trast with the action of so many 
towns that would bring carnivals 
and side-shows into their midst 
for a part of the door receipts 
whenever they wish to attract 
their country friends, or the 
farmers try to have a fair.” 


I trust this outline of what Mr. 
Byrd and the Laurens, South Caro- 
lina, County Fair have done will en- 
courage like effort all over The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory until every 
county shall have a fair that is of 
real merit. E. W. D. 





The Chesterfield County, Va., Union met at 
Port Walthal in quarterly conference on 
Tuesday, March 3. The report was made 
that two locals are to be organized this week 
with the prospect of three more in the near 
future.—P,. L. Alexander. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


Cooperative Use of Farm Machinery | 
—Opportunities for Cooperative 
Credit Societies—Get Your Local 
in the Prize Contest 


| regen of the Farmers’ Union |} 
in an eastern county of North 
Carolina writes a lengthy letter to 
point out numerous “insurmountable 
that stand in the way of 
ownership and use of ex- 


difficulties 


cooperative 


pensive farm machinery. In the 
meantime men are going ahead in 
hundreds of localities to apply this 

cooperative principle regardless 


of the supposed insurmountable diffi- 





culties The best progress always 
comes through the efforts of men who 
push right ahead and do the things 
which the world said ‘‘eouldn’t be 
done.” 


An achievement that can be 
accomplished without a struggle, or 
encountering extreme difli- 
culties, isn’t worth much to the race. 





without 


Necessity is a mighty good incen- 
action. Organized industry 
and commercialism have set the prec- 
edent for economy through cooper- | 
ation. Individualism in agriculture 
is just as inefficient and wasteful as 
individualism would be incompetent 


tive to 


and wasteful in commercial indus- 
tries. In the latter individualism 
ecunts only through concert of ac- | 


tion with others. Equality of oppor- 
tunity for the average farmer is des- 
tined to remain an empty dream un- 
til we acquire the genuine coopera- 
tive spirit. 

The list of nearly $500 in prizes, 
to be awarded by the North Carolina 
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Farmers’ Union this year, should be 
read in your local union. As a re- 
minder, it would be well to read it 
more than once in executive meeting. 
These prizes will go to local unions 
that achieve best results in the dif- 
ferent lines of neighborhood cooper- 
ative activity. The cooperative seed 
must be planted in the rural commu- 
nities and take root there first, and 
this conception of how to go about 
the task of building the cooperative 


commonwealth is being embraced 
more and more by those who are 
most active in the Farmers’ Union 


movement. Putting up prizes for 
best examples of cooperation is a big 
step in the right direction. 


Other prizes might have been in- 
cluded in the list furnished to the 
North Carolina local unions, and the 
experiment will probably be extended 
next year. For instance, a _ prize 
might have been offered for the best 
cooperative neighborhood rural credit 
plan for financing the needy farmers; 
such would have been appropriate at 
this time, when the rural credit idea 
is being discussed as a political ques- 
tion. “I believe the farmers of this 
county have enough money in the 
banks to finance all the white farm- 
ers of the county.’’ said a Farmers’ 
Union man the other day. 3ut in- 
stead of using the surplus to help the 
less fortunate neighbor farmers, they 
lend it to the local banks at 4 per 
cent, and the local banks lend it to 
the time-merchants at 6 or 7 per cent 
and the time-merchants then swap 
the farmers’ surplus money for 
vVhich they lend (sell) to 
farmers who must have credit at 
to 50 per interest! While we 


tolerate and support a 


goods 


other 


cent 


foolish and 


suicidal system like this among our- 
selves, which could be réformed by 
voluntary action, would we know 
vhat to do with governmental rural 
redits if we had it? The point | 
would make is that a crowd of farm- 
er who are already lending their 
noney to private banks at 4 per cent 
vould place themselves in a rather 
wkward attitude to beg the Gov- 
ernment to lend them money at 5 per 
cent when they themselves are lend- 


ing money as low as 4 per 
Maintain a system of 


cent to 
“rural credits” 


that costs the less fortunate farmer 
from 


20 to 50 per cent. After all, 


FERTILIZER FACTS No. 12 


SECOND AND THIRD APPLICATION OF 
FERTILIZERS BULLETIN—FREE 


Second and Third Application of Fertilizers are now an es- 
tablished necessity for the satisfactory growth of crops. 

The day of experiment along this line is past. 

Their absolute value is proved. 

Every PRIZE WINNER in the Boys’ Corn Clubs, up to the 
present time, has made Second or Third Application of 
one or all plant foods in making the crop. ; 

iverybody appreciates the value of the First Application of 
Fertilizers at the time of planting. 

Where to make Second and Third Application. 
When to make Second and Third Application. 
Why Second and Third Application should be used. 

How much fertilizer should be used on Second and Third Ap- 
plication 

Source of Ammonia (Nitrogen)—fertilizer for Second and 
Third Application. 

Condition of land and its relation to Second and Third Ap- 
plication. 

Are all shown in Soil Improvement Bulletin No. 4, written 
by Dr. R. J. H. DeLoach, Director of Georgia Experiment 
Station, and an acknowledged authority on the subject, 
which has been printed for your guidance. 

This invaluable information is yours for the asking. P 
Write a postcard today for free Bulletin No. 4. 


SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


Southern Fertilizer Association 
Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 














the ‘“‘successful’? farmer who imag- 
ines that his money is safer with the 
bank than with the security given by 
the farmer who gets the credit, sees 
the time-merchants borrow his money 
from the bank by depositing the very 
same kind of securities which he has 


refused to accept from his neighbor. | 


Without waiting for any special ru- 
ral credit legislation there exists in 
almost evéry rural community a fine 
opportunity to establish a safe and 
sane voluntary system of credits—if 
we will catch the cooperative spirit. 
Jo: Gi G, 





Good Union Work in Johnston 


| see to get The Progressive | 
homes of our | 


Farmer into the 
brethren and get them to reading it 
will be one great step toward insur- 
ing success for the Farmers’ Union. 

As the name implies, the Farmers’ 
Union should be an educational cr- 
ganization. And as education ap- 
propriately comes first in its name, it 
must of necessity come first in the 
important work of the Union, for we 
cannot expect to accomplish genuine 
constructive business cooperation 
without first getting the tillers of the 
soil educated up to the necessity of 
it. 


Our Local (Carter’s Chapel No. 
2082) is holding its own. We buy 


guano jointly and save a good deal 
in that way. We have a wide-awake 
business agent and so do a good deal 
of bu through the State Busi- 
ness Agency. 
We had the 
Bro. J. lecture at our 
local not We all enjoyed 
his lecture immensely. He is doing 
a great work for the uplift and edu- 
cation of the rural districts of North 
Carolina. 
We have 


from 


siness 


pleasure of 
Green to 


long ago. 


having 


also had Bro. W. J. Un- 
Chatham County, in 
(Johnston) lecturing and 
funds to build our Union 
Warehouse, to be built at Selma. He 
has also orga some new locals 
and reorganized some dead ones. He 
is doing a good work for the 
Union. 

I don’t know how it is in other 
counties, but in our county a great 
mistake is being made, I fear, by not 
being careful as we ought about how 


der yood 
our 


soliciting 


county 


nized 




















ERE’S one thing about roofings you ought to 


«6 


know—a ‘‘slowly made”’ roofing is the only 
kind that is slow to wear out. 


Every foot of NEPONSET Roofing is made, not on the how fast 
but on the ““how-good-can-it-be-made” principle. This takes time. 
But it’s the only way to sure/y make a roofing absolutely reliable ani 
100% weather and waterproof. You buy roofing for an investment. 
But a half-made, “‘hurry-up’’ roofing is the worst kind of an 
investment. You pay almost as much. What do you get? A quick- 
spoiling roof—a roof that’s only half a roof—a roof that is a con- 
stant nuisance and source of expense. NEPONSET Roofing is 
slowly made—to give a service of years—not merely to sell. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Write for name of nearest dealer, 


Surely Send for Roof Book—FREE 


NEPONSET PAROID 


ROOFING 


Other Neponset Roofings aso~Neponset Shingles for residences; 
t 


Neponset Proslate, 
e colored roofing. 








BIRD & SON (Est. 1795), 933 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Chicago Washington San Francisco Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 


Also makers of Neponset Wall Board, used in place of laths and plaster, 
and Neponset Waterproof Building Paper 

















we speak about one another, thereby 
failing to keep our obligation. We 
have an election on the question of 
stock law on just now in our county, The following interesting memorial has 
and there are being some hard things Peen, sent by a Wilson County local, union 


‘ Siig to the Board of Commissioners of Wilson 
said by Union men that ought not to County: 


Appreciates Employment of Demon- 
stration Agent 







> ani y : sar : " “We, the officers and members of the Tois- 
be said. We must learn to differ, not Local Union No. 1,067, do greatly ap- 
when we must differ, and not say the preciate and thank you for the action of 


Board in making an appropriation fer 
f a Farm Demonstration 

ty; and in the near 
é ‘eat good ac- 
rating with 


harsh word that leaves a wound. Er nen aiooeinat” ol 


I hope to send in a club of twenty Agent for Wilson 


yearly subscriptions to The Progress- future we, sya lacapaase: 








hope 





through your coo} 





ive Farmer soon. R. B. BARNES. us in the employment of said ag “dl ' 
. ‘ Y ‘ “We hope the time is near at hand when 
Johnston Co., N. C. all branches of business will be thoroughly 


pita gears se 7” organized so the officers and members of 
each organization of the different classes 
dated February 14, and I want you, by all ™ay understand the manage ment and neé on 
means, to s¢ nd this at onc : as it is the of the other organizations. There by al 
“best yet” and will be worth a great deal Classes may be greatly benefited by cooper- 


to me as a reference. I hope you will be @ting one with gered r 


I failed to receive a copy of your paper 


> on —— : 
able to get out many such issues. However, “ae Gaapken oF baleen iy resident. 
they are all hard to beat. Call on me at 3. B. GARDNER, + ig sa 

any time I may be able to cooperate ‘with aod 





you in any way.—Geo, W. Byars, 
stration Agent, Richland County, 
North Carolina. 


Demon- . ia 
Hamlet, Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


borhood. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ROCKS, 





E 
os 


I 


15 





B ‘or. 
Ess, 


White 
orders Pa d 
ford, 


Sale —Thompson’s 
$1, 


air. A. 


Barred 


1i0orns, 


AI 


Jonathan 


e 


t 





tc 
te, Mr. 


Entire 


“ges for Hatching—R ing 
“bred 


2 


farm 
cockerels for sale. 
o $2.50 for 


Asheboro, 








1 strain; 
San- 


Rock E; , 
promptly. 





Barred } glet 
prize Lee County 
Sanford, N. C. 
W hit« 
per 15. 
N. C, 
rlet Barred Rox ks, 
lay,’ 15 for $1.50; 50 for 
Simon_ Mahoney, Mitche lls, 





15; took first 
T. Lambeth, 
Roc ks, 
1conas eg 
Evans, 





Comb 
$1.00 
Fayetteville, 


Leg 


Mrs 











0 





Rocks, 20 
Eggs for hatching, $1.50 
Randolph Poultry Farm, 


de voted to White 


15. 
N. Cc. 





_ Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs, $1.50 per 
sitting of 15 eggs; White Plymouth Rock 
eggs, $2 per sitting of 15 eggs; White Wyan- 
dotte eggs, $1.50 per sit ting of 15 eggs. 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 
WYANDOTTES. 
aa rize-wint ing: Cc ‘ol umbian Wyan- 
dottes E &gs, $1.50 per fifteen. Minnie Smith, 
cS 





$1. 
w ade 





White 
strain. 
Hamrick, 


; Pure- bred 
50 pe © 26. 
sboro, N. 


Eggs 


“Wyandottes, 
from T. F. Jones, 


Partridge 
Order now 


Cc 








Wy ~ Fishel 
Frank 


layers, 
Write 


andottes—Fine 
“eg sige oa 
Shelby, N, 





First 


White 


prizes 
| Holder, 


¢ 


Wy yandottes—Cockerel and 
Piedmont Fair, 1913. 
slemmons, N, C. 


eges. 
M. A. 





Eggs 


White 
Ducks. 


ville, 


N, 


and 
W yandottes 
B, F. 


stock from fine 
and 


Crutchfield & 


laying strain; 
White Runner 


Son, Thomas- 
Cc, 









15 Eg 


gs 


Elle T, 


$1; 30, $1.75. Pure-bred Golden 
Wyandottes; 10 Brown Leghorn 
ng; one Cockerel; no akin, $10. 
Millers Creek, N. C. 





kx 

2) 
a9 
0 
un 
a 


rer 


$1.50; 





v erholdt, 


Laced Wyandottes, 
pure bred, one breed 
0 for fifteen; $2.50 for thirty 

Henry River, N. C 


fancy Cock- 
only. 


eges. 





stock, 


White 


fine 


Wyandottes Exclusively—Excellent 
layers. Eggs at one-half our reg- 


ular price—only $1 per 15. Good hatch guar- 
anteed. 


Sunnybrook Farm Millboro, 


N. C. 





30; utility flock, $1 per 15; $5 per 100. 
chicks, $10 per 100, 


Eggs for Hatching—From prize 
White Wyandottes. 


ells, Va, 


winning 
$2.50 per 
Baby 
R. S, Somerville, Mitch- 


$1.50 per 15; 





























































































DUCKS. 

Fawn Runner Duck Eggs, $1 per dozen. 
W. L. Hall, Greenville, N. C, 

White Indian Runner Ducks—12 eggs 
$1.25; 24, $2.25. R. Lyerly, Cleveland, N. C. 

Indian Runners Ducks, Fawn and White 
—Egegs 15, $1; 100, $5. W. A. Steele, Cleve- 
land, N, 

Runner Ducks—Stock and e Eggs, $1 
per 13. Ducks, $4 per trio; .50 apiece. 
John Maddox, Wytheville, Va. 

Penciled Runne ‘s—$1, 50. each, s F 
White eggs. Five ducks, 1 drake, Miss 
Sadic Covington, Wadesboro, N. C. 

Large thi from Fawn and 
White Indian R inne will hatch prize win- 
ers; IS; $5; 30, J. C. Moffitt, Ram- 

PP RE 
URKEYS 

Byrd Giant Mamm Bronze Turke 
Largcst strains, eggs the dozen; Single 
Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.75 per 30; at- 
tractive prices on Toms and cockerels, hens 
all sold. Byrd Bros., Salisbury, N. 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

Cornish Indian Games. Write Mrs. W. T. 
Barnes, Blackstone, Virginia. 

Buckeyes—Send for description, Ws Gs, 
= Route 8, Shelby, N. C. 

from Prize-winning Buck 1s — 15, 
Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C. 

White W 5 ugar 2 pa 4 ‘Anconi is, and Domi- 

niques—Eges, $1 per 15. Philbeck Yards, 


For Sale—Three highly bred Jersey bull Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 per 15. j From | 
* calves for sale. Foundation stock selected | mothers that laid at 4 months and 3 days 
BREEDERS CARDS from Biltmore herd. All splendid individ- | old. Headed by as good cock as there is. A | 
uals. F. B. Gordon, Fort Lewis, » Sale m, Va. limited number of hens at $1.50 each, after 
SS ee ae eee May. Address, Proprietor Shortsville Poul- 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE HOLSTEINS. - j; try Yard, Route 1, Box 87, Abingdon, Va. 
— Pure - bred, registered bull | tn it Ww) eaatory The strain 
nts a Word. 2 ait einen Geaas Single Comb 1ite Leghorns—The stré 
—— é , one; doubl of your herd. | that covers Dixie like the dew. The pride 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | 4 Newport News, Va. | of the Sunny South. The Monarch of Leg- 
Farmer readers in this department of | HORSES. horndom, acknowledged to be the greatest 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, Pj : : —- egg ing strain in this country; 3,700 sci- 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida | | For Sa Kentucky-bred stallion, age six, enti lly raised and mated for breeders. 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at | weight 1,300. Terms suit buyer. C. L. The largest and best equipped poultry farm 
the rate of 4 cents: a word, each inser- Lunsford, Midlothiar south of the Mason and Dixon line. Eggs, 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 15 for $1.50; 30 for $2.75; $7.50 per 100. 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; Fillies Cheapest place in South to buy. Day-old chicks through March 25 at 20c¢ 
four times, 16 cents & word, etc, Each ec a ate cinder Co., Harriston, Va ‘| each; 100 at 17c; 500 or more at 15c. The 
word, number or initial (including each baci ce aerials * . "a _ Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, N. C 
word, number or initial in name and Good Horses Cheap—Pair good shaped bay a ee . 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- work Brood Mares, 12 years old; reliable in | | MINORC AS. 
vertisements not accepted without cash all harness; 1,200 pounds; $250 pair. Will White Minorea E . j- 
with order. If the rate re eLeee es breed them if desired William Watkins, man, Route 2, Concord, N. 
member it would cost you 6 or Saxe, Va en - ~ : aa e 
: ? — ee Single Comb Black Minorea Eges, $1.5( 
postage alone to send a poteee woyeewn ies Black ymbination saddle and harness | per Bitte: L. Oo. M onal y, Kinston, N. C. 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry ger eae: Noting: stylislia nine years’ old: z, - tf ; 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepte¢ 900 pou Good enough for any city turn- ( I Pure-bred Black Minor- 
for amounts less than $1. ~ oO N ow ring winner. Good brood mare, C¢@a h 50 per 15. Write 
Rates for uae ia editions made : iam Watkins, Saxe, Va, LL. 
known on application, <! eid on 2 
Bay Combination, saddle, harness, fam ORP INGTONS 
ily mare, eight years old, 15% hands; 900 White Orpington $1.25. per 15. Mrs 
FARM MACHINERY 22205). ccupiclig"biilt’ tans Roepe, Albert Beaver, lass, "¢ 
brood mare. Compactly built; easy “ke eper - po err haaiese intel at Stic als agen 
rrr PLL PALA R ~~~ pretty to look at; $200. Wm. Watkins White Orpingtons—Four farms. — Midnight 
Wanted—-Second-hand horse power. “Box Saxe i ee Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N, et ae 
No 294, Raeford, N. ¢ Ss ea air three-year-old Sorrell Geldings; have White Orpington Eggs, $5 per hundred. 
For Sale—One pump, engine, pneumatic | some style; speedy; work anywhere, Gentle | Woman's College , Me sridian, _ Miss. 
tank, force pump. Guaranteed good as An for any ahs ect 15 % hands; pers "Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games. Cata- 
new. Write for prices. Box 147, Ronda, | pounds. As nice general purpose team aS joou. free. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. 
me C. can be had at any price; $400. William | —®! re 
Watkins, Saxe, Va. Kellerstrass White rpingtons for sale— 
Ayers Peanut Planters—Plant three- | : - Eggs, $2 per 15. Write L. G. Ferrell, Kin- 
fourths of all Peanuts grown. Handle | ___DOGS. ston, N.C 
ae Cf Unshelled seed. Send for cir- | “pedigreed Collie Pups, M. K. Stroud, ; 
culars. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- | Herndon Va. White Orpingtons—None better, eggs $2 
burg, Virginia. feces —— “Seas a i 7 per 15, $3 per 30. Treat-You-Right Farm, 
— : pair broke dogs year olc ¢ E J 
For Sale—Or will trade for one Chatta- eH Apex N. c. f y » | Falkland, N. C 
nooga three-horse riding Moalboard plow— : a en - Kellerstrass White Orpingtons—Eggs, $1.25 
three-horse reversible disk plow | For Sale—Pure-bred ~ a ad Puppies. eye Fairview Farm, Route 1, Box 8, 
ga. This plow has been used very little | J. D. McGreger, Lilesville, N. Seagrove, N 
and does fine work. teason for selling have a tnee\ ° in a 
eo oe gh wend Atoll ay pA team neue we Beagles — Pups and a -ady “broken dogs. $1.00 for 15 w hite VUrpington ees Stock 
for both. 7 cy Goode, 30ydton, Henderson & Smith, Round Oak, Ga. ____—-— from $250 per direct from Kellerstrass. Mrs. 
} Pointers—Female bird pups from fine Fred Parker, Washington, N. hs ee 
- HELP WANTED | stock; eac he _— from P. M. Moore, White Orpingtons of Quality. Write for | 
| Guthrie ville, mating list and special offer on eggs. Box | 
“tl *% ae oi Renee a aa aaa 400, O. A. Lynch, Caroleen, N. C. 
Wanted—A man to feed, milk and do gen- ‘TWO “OR MORE BREEDS. = sch 
“¢ ‘ otae | u Orpingtons—Egg Ww % i 
eral farm work; prefer a man with family. | “Wanted to Buy—Heifer Calves and Yearl- , = p sto ; Eggs now from prize 
Box number 75 Jarlingt S.. -é, | winners. Stock for sale, pein chy ge guar- 
p= pumiber (0, Darlington, &. 4 Beef breeds at farmers prices. Also 
= ee —__—— | ings. ay eee & : anteed. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C | 
Dairyman Wanted—To establish dairy on | few brood sows. Cloverdale Farm, Cameron, _— : 
farm near town. Same for sale or long | N c | Pure-bred White Orpington, Light “Sum | 
lease. Products in demand. Box 96, Albee | For Sale or Exchange—Three large young | . pees egEs, fifteen for $1. Mrs. | 
e ‘ + . j . e >, é 3 we >, ¢ . ‘hi Yrave “4 | 
marle, N. C. | grade Duroc and 3erkshire sows, bred to aLtereon, hina Grove, N. C. | 
Boy wanted to help on farm, Girl to | Mulefoot boar. Two Beagle hounds. Cot- Large, blocky, pure-white Kellerstrass | 
help about the house. Good home and /tage Hill Farm, Boykins, Va. | White Orpingtons. Hens, $2; pullets, $1.25; | 
good wages. Apply to “The Elms,” Whit- gistered Essex, Duroc Poland-China | MS pied “ per gh eae per 30. E, C. Croxton, | 
: i : tesdt ca sy ? 2 | Heath § ya, 8. C. 
aa = © Route = __.. | pigs, sows in farrow, service boars, Angora eee WSL ales lec ‘ | 
Wante d—Hus ling family “and two wage | goats, registered 2ttle, all kinds; Kellerstrass Sp ape White Orpington | 
hands for year; good wages; good land, Bronze turkeys, peas. Batt’s | Eggs for sale, > 15; from large, fine | 
ete, Everything furnished. 3est of land. | Prolific seed corn, J. E, Coulter, Connelly | stock a free ‘rang Se W. Kilpatrick, Kins- | 
J. W. Connelly, Dillon, S. C. Springs, N. Cc ton, N. Route No. 6. 
Wanted—White man with family - to work E G White Orpington —Say would you | 
two-horse farm on shares, Will furnish POULTRY AND G Ss be interested in a egg proposition? | 
team, land, house, and all fertilizers. A. S. |) winner warren, | If so, answer quickly. Mention ad. L. C. 
Webb, Warren Plains, N. C. ANC ‘ON AS. Lawrence, Henrietta, N. c. 
“"Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s Anconas” Eggs, | $1.50 per 15... R. BE. Wago- _Cc rystal White Orpingtons—From my care- 
underwear. Work light and clean. Good | ner, Altamahaw, Ni c fully mated, heavy laying, strain, 15 eggs 
wages paid while learning. Work done in | —3]) Wy, eos me ef ape Mrs. Molli de livered. Satisfac tion guarantes d. Ear! 
Raleigh. Address, A, W. Chapin, Raleigh, | one Cheerevile. . ee E. Drewry, Brooks, Ga. _ as 
North Carolina, Se - ~~ _— - Comb Buff and White Orpington 
~ - ae aa = Pes Mottled Ancona per 15 ole TT for es Megs, os 
Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. eee newer chicks. Ten for $2. Eges, fifteen for 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- = j wee wee qaulity, order from North 
motion for steady workers. Compk te in- BUTTERCL Ps. Stato Poultry Yard, Spray, N. C. ; 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., Buttercups, new breed, non-se settlers, great- | Superb Golden Buff Orpingtons—Bred for 
Danville, Va., “Box X23. est lave eggs $2 per 15 Suttercup Farm, | winter layers. Stock $2 up. Eggs delivered 
erie - ae ne : ’ by post. Utility yards, $1.50; special mated 
Sober, industrious man and wife to work Dall : C. = : ipa eats <P8 cad Banaty - Sra ota) 
in orange grove. No grove experience need- Prize Winners—Si¢ ilian sutte rc oe: Rose- North yA iia can eee Sere 
ed, but must understand general farm work. | comb White Orpington- E 5 12 Z sci es: 
Send references and wages expected first | Buff Rocks, $1. Eva Ov Comb ington Begs—$1.00 
letter, Addres: V. Huyler, Riley, Fla. aise “Wisitic eae er 15; $1.50 | 35.00 per 100. Baby 
We ll pay you $120 to distribute re- | eomb White Orpington Eggs Chicks (April) - _ Cook's 
ligious literature in your community; sixty | }umbian Wy 3uff Rocks, $1. Tan- | CO Ks dire ct. D Iroc im eligible ‘ ves 
days’ work. Experience not required; man | nie Parks, fon Indian AAR Asie, per 09, nm 
or woman, Opportunity for promotion, | — - Te ; k Poultry Farm, Route 2, Clarksville, Va 
Spare time may be used. International Good Es : for Hat hing ae — oles el REDS 
Bible Press, 563 Winston Bldg, Philadelphia, | CUPS, the natural es Bis ep as eons te oe a ee eat ee ni 
Pennsylvania. | dottes, the gen ral Oe eg ran RRR CRE Ig Single Comb Red Eggs-—Jas. 
aoe $1 prepaid. Abe udson, ranklin- Taylorsville, N. C, 
ville, C. =~ aon es = 
LIVESTOCK | a os = Rose Comb Rhode Island teds. t 
‘ > , 
aero NO au — CAMPINES . | eg G. M. 3eavers, Apex, ?} “ 
oe BERESHIRES. | ~ Bees from Improved “g' Sg respongae Regie Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Registered Berkshire Pigs—Beauties. Oak- | ised "ny OP GSE OW, SORE Lents: SOD SR MEE ; 50 per fifteen. Edw. Carter, 
wood ‘arm, Troutmins, N, | boro, x. ©. a a 2 a aie Suthe rlin, Va 
PaaS EP RE eC SIE eT RS a or ine ac inorcas fitte: | 3 : = : 
For Sale—Two choice Berkshire sow pigs; O Bilver dais refs ei ging Mie ea e Comb Rhode Island Reds—Eggs, $1 
6 months old; entitled to registry; $12 each. pe ar Cc roll : OUI ” oo iB ; by parcel post, $1.25. Montview 
M. Lienau, Apex, N. C. Route No. 5. ton, North Carolina. | Farm, Boomer, N. C 
Sein rah aoe | - . hated Le 
Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Or will exchange LEGHORNS. Eg: both combs. Brown Leg- 
for peas, oats, soy beans or Red chickens. White Leghorn Hens, one dollar each. | horns , $1.50, prepaid. Mrs. U. S. We- 
50 Indian Runner ducks, at 75c each. Alex, Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C hunt, Danielsville, Ga. 
Poeck a a ae a Ha . = - ait Saat ee enon ae 
D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. | Pure-bred Single Comb White Leghorn | Eggs for Hatching—From my _ pure-bred 
For Sale—Berkshire Boar—Lee’s Premier | eggs, 15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00. W. T. | Rhode Island Reds. $1.50 per sitting. G. 
Beauty, farrowed January 31, 1911, He is | Shahan _Elora, _Tenn, = Moore, Hawthorn, Florida. 
S grandson of as ey tora tet , and 4 ia Single Comb White Leghorn 1D at Pure-bred Single Comb Reds—Pullets $1; 
great, great grandson of Lord Premier and | ¢armers’ prices, $1.00 15. J. L. Cunning- | roosters $: ges $1 per 15. Miss Annie 
of the great Masterpiece. <A _ fine individ- Wan Saved Tee. Va Wiourncy, Charlie Hove, Va 
ual, fit to head any herd. Don’t wish to vin i eee sot ras —s ge no trae beac neato ths Meat 
inbreed. Write Occoneechee Farm, Dur- Buff Leghorns, Mottled Anconas, 2 ege E s from prize-winning | Single Comb 
ham, = trapnested strain, $1.00 to $3.00 for 15 eggs. Rhode Island Reds, $1.25 per 30. 
ee ESSEX < apae —- |W. H. Williams, Durham, N. C. Mrs. J. R. Matthews, §S 
j " 5 5 Single Comb Buff Leghorn Eggs, $1 for For i pa cockerels; Rhode Island 
f > 1 > -ure om ‘ 
vee ign 68. WW. Womble, . Moncure, | 1. gpecial Mating, $3 for 18 Cottage Reds; White Rocks; S. L. Wyandottes, Buff 
: : men tou | OMe Foultry Yards, Millboroe, N. C. Orpingtons Write Occoneechee Farm, Hills- 
DUROC-JERSEYS. a a boro, N. « 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Brood sows. Particu- Very best 1 15 res, carefully packed, Tompkin’s & Langford’s Single Comb Reds 
3 , ege 3 
lars, write W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. prepaid, $1.5 Von Rog sers, _Canton, Ww. Cc: | For Sale—tine bred. Select matings. Eggs, 
- ~ -— - . $1.50, $2 < $3 or 15 Mrs. Jx cerr, 
High-class Duroc-Jersey Gilts, bred to Pure-bred tosecomb “Brown oad ad age per 15. Irs. John Ket 
farrow in April, $30 each. Write Hazel- | Fawn and White Runner Duck Eggs, 75 | —— 7’ . —_ 
brook Farm, Trevilians, Va. cents for fifteen. J, H. House, Thelma, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
= ATS GNA aaa a Geers aa —~ | Stock. 4 y in. Bre y. lees, 
Superb Jersey Red Pigs, males only. Sat- Single Comb White Leghorns (Wyckoff gry oor Maye sen pent yy A = po 
isfaction guaranteed, Price, $6, at ten | strain), New York noted winter layers, 75e. Mahaocovitla. “are wae i oe ? 
weeks. Magnificent Red Jerse, Boar, 14 | per 15 eggs. tamsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, PisPa snes “eal: —— Se 
months old. Bred by Collins, Moorestown, | XN. @, Eggs from prize winning Single Comb 
N. J. Cost $40 when six months old. Price, | oa Ree RR ggRA Ea ee Bey . Rhode Island Reds and Ringlet Rocks, $1.50 
$25. Thomas D. Beall, Broad Oaks Farm, | Eggs from prize winning Single Comb 15. If vou want quality write Buggaboo 
Bedford City, Va. ' | White Leghorns, the record-breaking lay- | form Dimmette, N. C 
psoas 2 Sa fers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ralph Gil-  — u somalia 
POLAND- CHINAS, | strap, Pickens, 8. C. Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island 
"ty eeigag Teel lear cereeeernees ee Reds. Lester Tompkins strain. Don’t buy 
Poland-China and large Yorkshire Pigs, | Comb Black Leghorns, won vist, pte until you area and get my low prices 
guaranteed to tee Thomas & Chamings, 11 entered. rer Worthan Mic \- | for eggs from my prize winners. J. Spen- 
Round Hill, Va Daal i ; : winter layers, T5ec, and ONC. per 15 | Gop Blackstone, Va. 
~ “Big Type Poland China Hogs,” “Shetland | “88°: __ Ram Lilikla Mth i ie Eggs—$1 per 15; $5 per 100. From choice 
Ponies.” Pigs ready for delivery. Splendid Ten Thousand Baby Chicks For Sale—- | pyoge Island Reds and White Leghorns 
conformation; Vissering and Grieve str: | Young’s strain Single Comb White Leghorns Single Combs: from best pens, $1.50 per 15. 
best known breeders of the West. Satis- | only. April, May and June delivery, ten pany chicks, 1214 cents: $10 per 100. Sea- 
faction guaranteed. Hill-Brook Stock Farm, | cents each, in any quantity. Hatching es&s | 5.40. poultry Farm, Seagrove, N. C 
South Boston, Va. shipped promptly and are never over two | > : —— —— 
JERSEYS. days old when shipped. No order too large. Lester Tompkins strain Single Comb 
———————EE ee _ | Eggs, $5 per hundred, $2.50 for thirty, $1.50 | Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, $1 for 
Fine, Fresh Jersey Cows for Sale—Two | for fifteen. We guarantee deliveries and to | 15; $6 for one hundred. Indian Runner | 
bulls and 12 heifers. Fine butter strain. | please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co.,, | Ducks eggs $1 for twelve. Stock at a _bar- 
Groome and Sons, Greensboro, N. C, Office, 2700 Avenue F, Birmingham, Ala. i gain. Armeega Poultry Farm, Kittrell, N. C. 
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Farms offer select 200-eg¢ 


Leghorn and Barred Rock eggs, 
3, $4 setting. . Won 10 firsts in two 
J. A. Groome, Prop., Greensboro, 
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Poultry 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
young. 
and fawn. 


Indian Runner ducks, white 
Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 


Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 


Comb Blue Andalusians—They lay 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Golden Lace 
are beauties for all round 
better. Eggs, $1.50 for 15. T, H. 
Poplar, N. C: 


yne 


Cockerels— 
Orpington, White Wyan- 
Brahma, Ancona, Houdan, Mi- 
dollar per 15. Walnut Grove 
Concord, N. C. 


White Orpington 
aight 
£ss, 
Farm, 





Bp ges 
Ww hite, | 
Rhode 
kinds; 
two 
Miss. 


Eggs 


Leghorns, 
Columbia 
pingtons, 
$2 per 15 eggs. 
N. 


mont, 


Island 
15 
shows 





Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, 
Reds, Runner Ducks, three 
prizes, 35 firsts, 10 specials in 

Woman’s College, Meridian, 


Preeders! 
Black, Buff, 


F inest 
White 





9° 
iP 








and Brown 
White and 
Black Or- 
Rocks, 
Clare- 


for Hatching—White 
$1. Rose Comb Reds, 
W yandottes, 1.2% 
$1.50. Partridge Plymouth 
Murray Stock Farm, 





Cc. 












































Saturday, March 28, 1914.] 


Silver Spangled Hamburgs and Keller- 
strass White Orpingtons from prize winners, 
each. Eggs 15, $1.50 prepaid. Satis- 
‘tion guaranteed. Crystalburg Poultry 
rm, Rock Creek, N. C. Route 


White Runner Drakes (Patton strain), 
Black Orpington and White Minorca Cock- 
erels, $1.50. Black, White and Diamond 
Jubilee Orpington, Black Minorca, White 
Wyandotte and Ancona Eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
sunnyside Poultry” Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 














Stock and eggs from America’s foremost 
i range raised, trapnested White, 
k and Buff Orpingtons, Partridge Rocks, 
Cornish Games and Runner Ducks Largest 
poultry plant in Southeast, Pens scienti- 
fically mated and headed by Imported and 
Southern champion males. Illustrated Mat- 
ing List and Poultry Guide free. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. C, 


INCUBATORS 


~ v nnn 
The Warren ren Poultry “Farm, Wis ise, N. C. 
Agent for Prairie State Incubators, Simplex 
3rooder Stoves, ete. Incubators that hatch 
chicks brim full of life, vigor and vim, 
Broodef$ that are perfection, 


"SEEDS AND PLANTS 


PLL LLP LLP LLL II 














LPL oe 





BEA)? 


Ty have a few more choice soy beans for 
sale. F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C 











Mammoth Yellow Soy 3eans for Sale— 
Grown by farmer. E. Adams, Lake Land- 
ing, N.C. 


se Beans for $ Sale—Any quantity. Prices 
elee t =" k. Write Burrus & Parker, 
ert 








For Sale- crop Velvet ~ Beans, Ss, sound, 
recl aned, $2.25 per bushel; ten or more 
bushels, $2. Assorted by hand, all sound, 
$3 Rudolph Herold, Miccosukee, Fla. 


BERMUDA, 


Now is the time to plant Be rmuda Grass 
roots In sacks at 50 per hundred. Mid- 
dicton Farms, Clarks Hill, S. C. 


CABB: AGE. 


Cabbage Plants—Single thousand, $1; 75 
cents, large lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
North Carolina, 

Cabbage Plants—Early, late $1 thousand. 
Am booking orders for Nancy Hall Potato 
Plants, $1.75 thousand. Glendale Farm, Lin- 
colnton, N. Cc. 


Cabbage Plants, Frost Proof—Varieties 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices 500 for 75c.; 1,000 
for $1.25; 5,000 and over at $1 per 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Special 
low express rates. Can ship at once. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. P, 
D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


SCORN. 


eC orn — Goodman's Prolific, peck, 75¢;3 
bushel, $2. Will Le wis, Forest City, N. Cc. 





to 




































Se ed Corn—s: to T-e -ear Prolific, 1 bushel, 
$3; 2 bushels, $5, in ears. F. W. Graves, 
Me sbane, WiC: 





Seed Corn—Sparks’ Improved, Flinty, Pro- 
lific, bushel, $8. Miss Clyde White, Sparta, 
Hancock Co., Georgia. 





Improved and selected Seed Corn, $2.50 
per bushel; made 80 bushels per acre. C. 
B. Choats, Pineville, N. C. 

Boone Co. (twin variety) Seed Corn— 
Three thousand bushels off 25 acres. Locust 
Hill Stock I Farm, Culpe per, Va. 


200 bushe Is Hastings #rolific Seed ( Corn, 
Choice field selected stock, better than ever, 
Bushell, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ww. 
Ernest Starnes, Hickory, N. Cc. 




















Seed Corn-—Hall’s Improve d Ensilage; 
also Boone County highest quality; $1.75 
bushel, Write for samples and circulars, 
W. E. Hall, Mechums River, Va. 





Send for samples and description De- 
Kay’s two-ear corn, or order from this ad, 
Peck, $1: bushel, $3. Japanese cane, $4 per 
1,000 hills; 38,500 hills to acre. Rosemary 
Farm, Camden, 8S. C. 





Seed Corn—Our selected Coke's! Prolific 
in the ear, or shelled. Second year grown 
from seed obtained from N. C. Experiment 
Station, $2.00 per bushel. F. Nims & Sons’ 
Seed Farm, Fort Mill, 3... ¢; 





Seed Cor n—Goodman’ s Prolific, rather 
twin variety; white, deep grain, medium 
hard; good yielder; prize winner at Ra- 
leigh National Corn Show, $2.50 bushel, 75c, 
peck, f. oOo. b. here. Jno. K. Goodman, 
Mt. Ulla, N. C, ‘ 





My “Red Cob Prolific’ is the only corn in 
North Carolina guaranteed to shell 90 per 
cent. One to three ears to stalk. One ear 
shells as much as two of the average prolific 





varieties, >ushel, $2.50; half bushel, $1.50; 
peck, $1. Ww. Re Craig, § Sanford, N. C. 





COTTON. 


Lewis Long Staple Cotton Seed for Sale, 
or will exchange for peanuts, peas, pigs, 
Nancy Hall potatoes, K. R. Lewis, Gas- 
tonia, N. C. ‘ 











Toole’s Improved Early Prolific Cotton 
Seed—Best world ver, Wilt resistant— 
holds record lint production. Prices rea- 
sonable. G, L. Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


Early Selected Cleveland Cotton Seed— | 





Free from disease, $1.50 bushel while they 
last, Trice, $2 Selected two-eared corn, 
$1 peck, Ww. L. Kennedy, Temple, Ga. 












Carolina Gem s3est of all yields; 
one to five bales per acre; thousand pounds 
fins 500 bale. . Seed, mail $1.20 peck; bushel, 
express $4. W. P. Rowell, Wadesboro, N. C. 






Best Strain Cleveland's Big B 
loach’s Sunbeam, Dillon’s Wilt-r: 
Jackson’s Limbless Improved, wilt 1 
All free from any disease. Carefully se- 
lected; in new sacks. Five bushels and 
over, 75 cents per bushel. W. A. Clark, 
Jacksonville, Ga. 

For Sale—Sea Island ¢ cotton seed. Care- 
fully selected and well bred; immune to cot- 
ton wilt and black rot. Also upland long 


Staple, bred to resist cotton wilt Allen, | 
Keenan and Hartsville. Special prices to | 


members. of the Farmers’ Union. Write for 
particulars, J. Swinton Whaley, Edisto 
Island, S. C. 








PEAS. 


For a ae Cowpe as. Hall & Moore, 
Greenville, N. C 
Peas for Sale—Write for samples. G. W. 
tandall, Martin, Ga. 











We grew seven hundred acres Lespedeza 





Vield Peas  Wanted—500 bushels good 
stock. Name best price. Burrus & Parker, 
New Bern, N. C. 


Black Peas, $2.50 bushel. not less than 
10 bushel lots at above price. R. J. Bender, 
Ridgeway, N. C. « 


Peas,, | Peas, Brabham Peas—Best by test. 
tecleaned $3; mixed $2.50 per bushel. Mrs. 
J, A. Anthony, Shelby, N. C. 








For Sale—Mixed Clay Peas at $2.25, Tron 
Peas at $2.5 b. Sumter, & C. J. H. 
Myers, Sumter, S. C. Route 4, 














Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
r seeds of the highest quality 
Also poultry foods and 
e for our free Catalog A, and 


and germination. 


Seed Merchants, 





Peas—-Brabham, Iron, Clay; mixed, sound 
stock; new bags. Samples and prices on 
application. Rood Bros, Omaha, Ga. 

For Sale—Peas, different varieties, $2.25 
per bushel, sacked, f. 0. b. our station. Or- 
der now. Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 








Seed Peas—Whippoorwill and Wonderful; 
planted, cultivated and gathered especially 
for seed, $2.75 per bushel. F. Nims, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 





PEANUTS. 


Valencia Seed Peanuts for Sale. Levi 
Keller, Bettie, N. 











No. 1 North Carolina Seed P¢ a for 
sale. Spicer & King, Folkstone, N. , 








Spanish Seed Peanuts—Selected from lot 
that made 100 bushels per acre 1913, Eight 
cents per pound, Cash with order. Bur- 
roughs-Pittman-Wheeler Co., Scotland Neck, 
N, €. 





POTATOES. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Spri 
W. Morris, Fort Green, Fla 


1g delivery. W, 








Selected Seed Potatoes—C atawba Yams, 
$3.25 per barrel. Cash with order 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C 

Sweet potato plants and peas for sale. 
See display adv. on page No. 22. The Jef- 
ferson Farms, Albany, Ga 





For Sale—Seed Norton Yam Potatoes— 
grown from the vines. One dollar per bush- 
el. John D. Ward, Clarkton, N, C. 

For Sale—Seed Sweet Potatoes, Nancy 
Hall, Southern Queen, $3 per crate. Write 
R. L L. Barringer, Hiddenite, N. C. 


~ Nancy Hall Potato P lants—$1. 50 per thou- 
sand. Tomato, pepper, lettuce and other 
plants. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N.. Cc. 








Ready—Tomato, 
and Egg Plants from 


Bermuda Onion, 


Sweet Potato plants, 





Porto Rico Yam, Dooley Yam, 
and Triumph Potato Plants—$1. 60 per 1,000, 
Or in 10,000 lots or over, at $1.50 per 1,000. 
Royal Pink and Globe tomato plants, at $2 
or $1.50 per 1,000 in large 
i Our aoe ready after 





Co., Box 392, Dept. F., 





Se uppe rnong Pee Now aS 
i Orders shipped the 


> on large quantities. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


J eC Scholarships — Positions 
guaranteed, $600-$900; i i 
Busine ‘SS College, 








Ponmanship—Taught - 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 


school if you want ‘to secure a good position, 





Western Union supplies used, 
Positions secured. Write for par- 
Spence’s Business 





Slip Potato Seed for Sale—Big Stem Jer- 
seys, Triumph and Staymans, $3.25 per three 
bushel barrel f. 0. b. J. Garland Warren, 
Pointer, Va, 


~ Potato. Plants—“Nancy Hall” and other 
leading varieties, $1.75 thousand. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Miss Bessie Ramsey, Lin- 
colnton, 1 a 8 





~Naney Hail, Providence and other pota- 
to plants, $1.75 per thousand. Prices fur- 
nished on large lots. Farmers’ Plant Co., 
Martins Point, S. C. 


‘The Famous John B. Barringer Pride 
Sweet Potato—They are unequaled; yellow 
and juicy. $1.50 per thousand, ‘‘Try them.” 
J. B. Barringer, Newton, N. C. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—Nancy Hall, Tri- 
umph, Myers’ Early, Pumpkin Yam, and 
Porto Rico, $1.25 per bushel. . Free catalog. 
Myers Seed & Plant Co., Tit n, , Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—“Famous Nancy 
Hall” and Triumph a specialty. $1.75 per 
1000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today 
—don't delay. G. D. Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 


Macklin’s Sweet ~ Potato Plants—Nancy 
Hall, Providence, Norton Yam, and Sugar 
Yam, $1.75 per 1,000. Orders booked for de- 
posit of 25 per cent. Wm. Macklin, Dins- 
more, Fla. 

Sweet Potatoes—Yellow Catawba Yams, 
best for yield, saving and eating, $3 per 
three-bushel crate. Blount’s Prolific Seed 
Corn: best corn for poor land; better for 
rich land, ¢2 per bushel (field selected). 
Gordon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Slips—Nancy Hall, Golden 
Beauty, Porto Rico, Triumph, and Big Stem 
Jersey. Grown from potatoes which yielded 
400 to 600 bushels per acre. Price, $1.50 
per thousand in large quantities. Why not 
buy the best? J, R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 


Seed Sweet Potatoes—You will find the 
Southern Queen the best, easiest and big- 
gest yielding Sweet Potato grown. We 
have the seed at $3 per barrel; Nancy Hall, 
$4 per barrel; Pumpkin Yams, $3.50 per 
barrel. Send us your order. Yoder Bros., 
Hickory, N. C, 

Potato Slips For Sale—Nancy Hall, Im- 
proved Golden Beauty and Porto Rico. Will 
begin shipping about April 1 or 15 to July 
1; $1.50 per thousand. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Largest plant bed in the South. 
Millions of plants for sale. You will make 
no mistake in placing your order here, 
Send your orders in for early shipments. 
Cc. M. McKinney, Louise, Fla. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. AND | PLANTS. 


“Toucretia De whberry Plants—75c. “per 100. 
A. G. Powell, Smithfield, N, C. 

Japanese Seed Canes, 100, $1; 500, $4; 
1,000, 50. H. Hallock, Live Oak, Fla. 

~ Ornamental Plants, Bulbs, Shrubs, and 
Trees — Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. C 




























































~ Plants—Himalaya Berry, ten cents; straw- 
berry, twenty cents hundred. Carl Scroggs, 
Brasstown, N. C¢; 

Bermuda Grass Se Sets—Guano | sack full, “one 
dollar f. o. b., station. Lawrence 8S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, 8. C as 
: Hedge plants, (hardy lemon), for wind 
breaks and best fencing; $8 per thousand. 
P. B. Day,-Trenton, S. C. 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, etc. Easy to sell; 
big profits. Write today. Smith Bros. Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 


Cabbage, Lettuce, Parsley, and Strawberry 
plants; Asparagus and Rhubarb roots; 
Horseradish sets. Ask for price list. Geo. 
M. Toda, Greensboro, N. 


“For  Sale—Cowpe as, Soja Beans, Seed 
Sweet Potatoes, Potato Plants, Chufas, Vel- 
vet Beans, ete. Write for price list. Hick- 
ory Seed Co., Hickory, N, C. 





_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 


Supplies and Seed— Feed—Catalog free. free. 


| Carolina ' Poultry Supply Company, 








Send for Fr on Bookle eo Patents 
Shepherd & Campbell, 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Washing- 





Dovetailed Beehives and Supplies, 
Chicken Coops and 
Ronda i“ & Ege “Case 

Cc. 








a nice dress ginghams 


Address Farmet rs’ 
Supply Company, 
Wanted to a for 
Small or Large—Bags, weuee, 
lead, zink, paper, etc, 
Southern bidet & Metal Co., i 











‘Leading manufacturers have 


Modern Mercantile 
(33 





Illustrated literature 
for eans and labels. 








form of plant food obtainable 
_Manufac turing Co., 
Pure Georgia “Cane 
Six 10- pound cans to case, 





ye for stamp, 














Norfolk Mative ss Pi 





a or Sale—Ground Limestone for acid < 
Fine grinding, 98 per 
minimum carload, 








> of merchants and farmers. 


cheerfully sent without cost 








(29) 425 


Small Improved Cotton Farm—-At a bar 
gain. Box 293, Coats, N. C 


Guilford County arms for Sale- J. & 
Groome, Greensboro, N. Cc. 


Your Choice of Four tmproved Vegetable 
Farms—Five and ten acres each. Thomas 
Bates, Owner, Sanford, Fla. 


226-acre improved farm, mills and fine 
water power. Bargain; quick; sale 30 days 
J. W. Dimmette, Dimmette, N, Cc. : 
Do you want to sell your farm’? If so, 
write at once for full particulars, Hill 
Realty Auction Co Sout! Boston, Va. 








252 ‘acres fertile sand and clay land Ches- 
terfield County, S. C.; five dwellings eight- 
horse farm open. G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
N.C, 








200 acres well ‘improved, , eight “miles from 
good town. Houses in good shape; $18 acre, 
terms easy. Write owner, S. Z Williams, 
Ellaville, Ga. 


Farms For Sale—Do you want to buy a 
farm? If so, tell me all about it. Get 
your name on my mailing list. R. FE. Prince, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


$20 acre buys well improved 1,100-acre 
farm on graded road two miles from town 
1,600. For further information write owner, 
H. F. Dixon, Ellaville, Ga. 


For Sale—Sixty-acre farm 3% miles from 
Hickory, on sand clay roads, in good neigh- 
borhood. Terms to suit. For particulars, 
write Hickory Seed Company, Hicko N. C, 

Virginia Farms—A few old Colonial Plan- 
tations. Fine grain, grass and corn lands, 
Rich bottom lands o: Dan and Staunton 
rivers. Write for particulars. WwW. DD. By 
South Boston, Va. 


























2,500,000 acres of free Government land 
thrown open this spring. ISveryone can get 
160 or 320 acres. We furnish revised lists, 
locating the land; maps. guides and full 
particulars. Write us today. Webb Pub- 
lishing Company, Dept. 101, Webb Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Cut- Over Pine Lands—Iin Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $6 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


Virginia Farms—If you wani a grain, 
grass and stock farm; tobacco farm; cotton 
farm; or a combination farm, we advise 
that you do not buy until you have seen 
what we have to offer. Splendid grade of 
land at reasonable price. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. Jéffreys, Hester & Company, 
Chase City, Va 





Farm For Sale—673 acres located five 
miles from Halifax, N. C. Soil adaptable to 
culture of bright tobacco, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, hay and grain. Well watered, and 
has good growth of oak, gum, and young 
pine, Over two hundred acres in cultiva- 
tion; two tenant houses. Will sell for 
$12,000 on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation, address, Realty, Box 242, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


Virginia Farm, No. 474—23: acres— 
$3,000. Five miles over good road to county 
seat and railroad station. All good, pro- 
ductive land; 160 acres in cultivation or 
grass; 70 acres good saw timber. Old Co- 
lonial frame house of 7 rooms and nase- 
ment; four-room tenant house; two barns, 
and one granary. For particulars regarding 
this and other Virginia properties, inquire 
of Edward S. Wilder & Company, Char- 
lottesville, Va. ‘ 


900-acre Farm for Sale—Virginia, Norfolk 
County, location. One mile from railroad 
and twenty-one miles from Norfolk. 700 
acres under cultivation; balance woodland. 
Susceptible to subdivision. Good two-story 
house and outbuildings; several tenement 
houses, Fertile soil that will produce 15 
barrels of corn per acre, Water and cli- 
mate conditions the very best. Price as a 
whole $30 per acre. Terms reasonable. <Ad- 
dress W. W. Robertson & Co., Norfolk, Va. 











For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘‘True to 
the name,’’ deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; g00d to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land un- 


dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms, Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 


gressive town and _ prosperé6us section of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Ine., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


: | ATTENTION SHRINERS 

SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 

TO ATLANTA, GEORGIA, AND RETURN 
Sunday, May 10, 1914 


Theave. Raleigh 20 o<ecsecess 5:07 p.m 
Leave Wilmington 3:45 











Leave Charlotte 
Leave Fayetteville p.m 
(A. & 
Leave Hamlet .....ccecee 9: p.m. 
LG@GVG MEORTOG 6 occcecsess : p.m. 
Leave Wadesboro p.m 
Leave Winston-Sa 5 p.m 
(W. Ss. &. 
SPECIAL TRAIN, ALL STEEL EQUIPMENT 
Special Train will be parked at Inman 


Park Siding, on SEABOARD, the SAFEST, 
QUIET and CLEANES LOCATION IN 
ATLANTA, 

Write at once for detail information and 
Pullman Reservations, to F Fetter, for 
Committee, or,— 








| JOHN T. WEST, Division Passenger Agent, 
R N. ¢C, 


aleigh, 





'OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 





Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 
Two Tobacco Farms for Sale. 
Cc 








HOW MANY DO YOU KNOW? 

Here is a little lesson in advertising and 
psychology. ; 

Turn through this paper and see what 
percentage of the advertisers you have ever 
noticed before Most of them have been 


| appearing in this paper for some time, many 


of them for years ; 

The things we see casually make little or 
no impression upon us. Most of these ad- 
vertisements have passed under yeur eye at 


| some time, but have left no mark on your 


memory. 
Try the suggestion and see what is your 
Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable. 


| percentage of acquaintance 


Touring Car, regular equipment, $1050, f.o.b. Detroit 
Withelectriclighting and starting, demountable rims, 
over-size tires, tire carrier, $1200, f.0.b. Detroit 


The Car for the Farmer’s F amily 


Why does the — cost the farmer less to operate? 

Why is it, in fact as wel Il as name, “the car for the farmer’s family?” 

= reason-why starts ‘way back in the earliest stages of Hupmobile 
story. 

It began vahe day that Hupmobile engineers first took up their draw- 
ing boards to design the car. ‘ 

Other makers were inspired with the general idea of building cars ° 
whose low price would sell them in large quantities. 

—— engineers had the after-cost fully as much in mind as the 

rst cost. 

“In due time,” they said, “the people will find out that second cost 
is even more important than first cost.” 

So they designed a light car, to begin with—but a light car with an 
amazingly strong full-floating rear axle. 

They built a light car—but they put into it an extraordinary pro- 
portion of strong, specially selected steels. 

They built a motor, not merely designed to make the car go, but 
designed to keep it going sweetly and smoothly after years of 
continuous use. 

They worked out, gradually, the long-stroke type of motor—a motor 
which greatly increases the aes but helps the lightness of the 
car to keep down the cost of up-keep. 

They hunted for every possible source of friction—every shaft, every 
bearing, every gear. 


They kn 


ew that whenever one surface moves upon another surface 


for some other cars. 


in a motor car it causes friction—and friction means wear, and 
breakage, and repair cost and loss of power. 

So every such part—every part which transmits power from the 
motor to the road—was scrutinized again and again and again an 
designed and re-designed, to the end that Hupmobile up-keep cost 
should be a low cost. 

If you want proof that they succeeded where others failed—see how 
much higher is the price paid for second-hand Hupmobiles than 


Second-hand Hupmobiles sell for a higher price because they are not 
worn or in need of rebuilding—because they are still silent and 
smooth and powerful after traveling tens of thousands of miles. 

e first design itself and the improvements we have since made on it 
are what keeps down the cost of running a Hupmobile. 

That is why the Hupmobile farmer pays out lesss money than his 
neighbor for the pleasure and convenience of running a car. 

But reason or no reason, the Hupmobile does cost less to maintain 
and operate; it does call for less repair; it does call for fewer 
replacements; it does give greater tire mileage; it is easy and inex- 
pensive in oil and gasoline. 

Every farmer who owns a Hupmobile will tell you so. Tens of thou- 
sands of owners will back them in the statement. 
couldn’t point out the reason—the fact is enough. 

What other owners have experienced you will experience. 

You are safe in buying a Hupmobile. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1328 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Even if we 





Little of customary mo- 
tor vibration. 

Dash control of hot and 
cold air to carburetor. 

Simple carburetor—no 
delicate adjustments 
mecessary. es 

Certain clutch action. 


Center control—either 
side front entrance. 
Vibrationless steering 


Simple, infallible oiling 
system. 

Rain vision, ventilating 
windshie 

Quickly adjustable side 
curtain 

Low canter of gravity— 
good looks, casy riding, 


over. 

Gasoline 
whee 

Short turning radius— 


**Lively’® motor—quick 
response to throttle. 


few skids, no turning 


tank 
cowl, nearly over car- 
buretor, assuring con- 
stant flow of gas. 

Improved tire carrier. 

Rainshield magneto. 


All moving parts enclosed. 

**Streamline”’* body—only 
now being adopted by 
highest priced cars. 

Accessibility and hte 
ness n weight of start- 


under 


ng ° 
Four spare Suess in fuse 


ox CoV 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE MARKETS _ | 





RALEIGH MARKETS 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
March 19 
Cotton. 


middling 
middling 


Good 
Strict 


Flour, 
(Report 


Hay and Grain 
Furnished by C. B. Gill & 
“lour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades oo e+ $5.15 @ $5.60 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white -95@ .98 
No. 2 mixed e -94@ .96 
Timothy hay, per ton ioveec'soc§t8. 006 $26.00 


Co.) 


ee eeescces 


Provisions 
shortening 
tierce basis ... 
tierce basis 
full cream 


Snowdrift 

Compound, 
Pure lard, 
Cheese, 


Meats 
sugar-cured 
ribs, 40-45 


Hams, 
Reg. 


@20 c 
2@12%c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 
The Cotton Record) 
March 18 

Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonsecd, carload lots, per ton.......$ 
Cottonseed meal, per 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 





NORFOLK COTTON 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
March 20 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling oe 
Strict low middling: ee 
Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 


13% 
13% 
13 

- 125 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 
March 10 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per eRe > 
Store-gathered ere 
Butter—Creamery, aed pound. eee 
Country eeeee 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Megr., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
March 16 

Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
COMMON: tO FAW «00606064605 
Heifers—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt. 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt. 
Bulls, per cwt. 
Calves—Extra, 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per he ad bees 
Hogs—Best, per cwt. 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt. 
Common to fair 


ry 
es 
ee eee ee! 
a 


5.00@ 
004 
.00@ 
.00@7 
50@ 
004 
5.00 @ 
5.00@ 


per cwt. 




















A superb on \) mu- 
chine at an astounding price 


—<within the reach of all. 
Edison Phonograph 


ne Approval 


Write today for our new Edison Catalog — the catalog that tells you about the wonderful new 
model Edison with Mr. Edison’ s new diamond point reproducer. It will also tell you about 


© NEW Edison Offer! Now rea 
horn or hornlese instrument and your: choice of 


The Offer: all the brand new Blue Ambe: withou 


down. If, ing playing the instrument a few days athome, you decide } not to buy 
ee send it back at our Jn the other hand, if you want to keep x, send only a AS 


a e 
oa y month please lew 
-- ras a 1 Eds is a “Terms as low => orca Catalog and full particulars ay your 


without price. free 
Write for lon a A the coupen er send a letter or Poon trial offer on the new model Edison Phono- 
and particulars of trial offer. 


S post card for our new Edison cata- 
cog ore lig Write today. .¢® 
F.K.B K. BABSON, a: Encog piece Shenae. 








ad 
oF, ison Phi oo Die ath to! 
enograp) 1s utors 
oo sos Edison Chicago, 
2 xentlemen: > Without any hice 


Wes will send youthe new model Edison (chcice of 


No obl 
Name. 





va 
ad 
Wateops. ol 








When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 








OUR HEALTH TALK | 





Keep Your Hands Clean 


7 KEEP your hands clean. 
without reason 


It is not 
that the expres- 
sion “his hands are clean” has 
grown to be a synonym for moral 
as well as physical cleanliness. 

The hands are the part of our body 
most frequently in contact with in- 
fected and unclean materials. Un- 
less precautions are observed until 
they become a habit this will lead 
to the conveying of disease germs to 
the mouth either directly or by the 
handling of food or anything we put 
into the mouth. 

Keep soap and a good stiff 
brush always convenient, and 
it a rule to wash your hands 
oughly before each meal; before 
paring food or serving it; after the 
necessary toilet attentions; after at- 
tentions to the sick and the handling 
of articles in a sick room. 

It is a common thing to find sec- 
ondary cases of typhoid and other dis- 
eases which have resulted from the 
failure to observe the latter precau- 
tion. And if the nurse must act as 
cook, some disinfectant such as 2 
per cent carbolic solution. should be 
used as well thoroughly scrub- 
bing the hands with plenty of soap 
and warm water. The nails should 
receive particular attention. 

Washing the hands is one of the 
simplest, yet most important, of the 
precautions which one can take to in- 


bristle 
make 
thor- 
pre- 


as 








sure avoiding disease. 


50@ 


. 00@ 


NEW YORK PRODUCE 
(Reported by F. J. Root) 
March 17 
potatoes, $2@4.50 per barrel; 
ginia, $1. 2; other, bulk, 180 pounds, 
Sweets, 65@ 80c. per basket. Onions, 
white, $2@2.25 per crate; red, $ 
100-pound bag; yellow, 2.5 
bage, white, per barrel, $1.75@2 
$1.75 @2.25 per crate. Artic hokes, $ 
barrel, Asparagus, $3@5 per dozen eanetea 
Anise, $2@3 per basket Beans, green or 
wax, $2.50@4 per basket. Beets, old, $2@ 
2.50 per barrel; new, per 100 bunches, $3@5. 
Brussels sprouts, 12@15e. Car- 
unwashed, per barre 
per 100 bunches, ‘ . ee 
crate, Chicory, : 
ants, per box, $2@3, 
arrel, . Horseradish, 
pounds. Kale, $1@1.25 per 
rabi, $83@5 per 100 bunches. 
a per basket. Lima beans, 
cs, $3@5 per 100 bunch 
Oysterplant, 
large, per 
50@3 per barrel 
1. Peppers, 
" 50@2.50 per A R 
per basket Bulnae 5 
hallots, $4@4.50 
box for white. 
Tomatoes, 
$4.50@6 per ° 
par rel. Cranberries, 
awberries, 25@40c, 


Lambs 8.50 





Florida Vir- 
50a $2.12 
@9 oF 


Cab- 


Kohl- 
$1.25 
75 per 
Okra, 
$5 @6 per 100 
basket, $3 5 
50 per baat t 
1dishes, 


per barre] 
Rutabags 


$2.50 


per 


» NO. 2 red, 
1514 @46e. 
per barrel, 

el, $18@19. 

eamery butter, 
Country 


$1.04, Corn, 75% @ 


$23 @ 23.50. Mess 


2714 «@ 


27% @28e 
eges, 25 @ 28¢e. 


imita- 





| Meetings of Interest to Farmers | 





Seventeenth Annual Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South, Louisville, Ky., April 7-10. 

Second National Conference on Marketing 
and Farm Credits, Chicago, Ill., April 14-16. 

Fourth Annual Convention North Carolina 
Forestry Association, Asheville, N, C., April 
8 an@ 9. 

Conference Country 
ville, Ky., April 7-10. 

Southern Educational 
ville, Ky., April 7-10. 

National Drainage 
Ga., April 22. 


Life Workers, Louis- 


Association, Louis- 


Congress, Savannah, 





Saturday, 


Mar 





‘PROC 


HEN 


sot 


Business Talks 


For Farmers and 








Farmers’ Wives 


By J. A. MARTIN 

















MW OF THE PUDDING" 
J 


pt 


s getting 


ed to set. 


paper \ 
and that advert 
swore then I 
again. in 
ever, I got a 2Y 
in West Tennessee 
Mrs. B.’s house 
beautiful duckli: 
they came from you a enclo 
$3 for two settings.’ Within a short 
time orders began to come in from 
that section faster 
could lay ega2s. I 
setting 
my ducks 
summer i 
ducks begat 
winter I wi 
orders. 
I changed 
ing from 
ittle story 
want to adv 
dont “‘pay.’’ 
Be sure 
good, play 
give satisf: 
that it ¢ 


ks» + 
$2 per 


“BLACK IS A SIGN 
ENG” 


A 


Farm 
on this vet and 
come true. 
said: 
“An unpai 
and black is 
Paint is 
hand-clas 
tion, an here, It 
the laugh of the baby, tl sun 1 
shine on 
vet on tl 
the ane, 
tree. It is an 
for the farmer’ 
thrift, 


If you 


spring or 


ti 
to 


1iem for 


write 


paid 
same 


‘'rops are 
hey were before 
ices of farm 

reased in 

‘mers must 

er this cost I 
increase the inco 
rops. New 


work 


upon. 
MINIATURE 
STORH 


IMENT 


hat 


CORN BOOK WORTH 






































1 Good Work. Unless a plow does perfect work 

you can’t afford to own it at any price. 

e/ Ease of Management. MHave regard for your 

comfort. You are not going to live always 

nor buy a new plow every year. 

3 Streneth and Durability. 
pensive, delays annoying. 
longer than a poor one. 

4 Lightness of Draft. 


feed cost money. 


Repairs are exe 
A good plow lasts 


Horse (lesh and horse 
ower isan expense. 


John Deere Quick Detachable Shares 
Great Improvement — Save Time — Save Temper 


ider e aot in > dirt, skin 
e bolt i . 

with Qui Detachable Shares. 

and that handy to reach. Save 

| ires all the 

it this 


ning your 


BETTER FARM IMPLEMENTS AND HOW TO USE THEM 


This is the best and biggest book we have issued. Costs 
us eight cents postage to mail but we will send you a copy 
free if you use farm implements. 


Ask for package No. P 2. and address your letter to 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 















































THE TRINIDAD: LAKE-ASPHALT 
ady Roofing } 


roof that stays weather-proof. 


v Vv 


1wTRE ; “Actes y 
ir time or it costs no 


nore for labo 





r 


oofing than you’d spend on inferior 


give Genasc 


ennuyr hant 
snow, hes 


The} Barber in sad Paving Company 


i e world of asphalt andreadyt 





w York Philadelphia Chicago 


and-through with 





San Francisco 


























=A Pony For Every Boy And Girl” 


NCE more The Farmer’s Wife is ofering a beautiful Shetland Pony with complete outfit to some lucky boy or girl. Ii you haven’t a Shetland Pony this is 
certainly the finest chance you ever had to get one. Our Pony Club motto is, “‘A Pony for Every Boy and Girl” and the fact that we have alre ~ady given 


away 173 3 ponies to 173 different Pony Club Members shows that we are living up to our motto. Not many children have a chance to get a dandy pony 
like **Winkle’”’ 


(the next pony we will give away ) but you have as good a chance as any other boy or girl if you send us your name and address. ‘right away so we 
can tell you all about our wonderful Pony Club and how to get **Winkle” for your own. 


WE HAVE ALREADY GIVEN AWAY 173 PONIES 


HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 173 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


**Lucky X ee -d Struthers, Cochise Co., Arizona **Rollo,”” Lillian Davis, Dukes Co., Massachusetts peers arke , Ohio 
‘B 3 € 1 Russell, Greene Co., Arkansas **Peter,”’ Charlie Ma shoney, Chippewa Co., Michigan a § r, War ren Co., Pennsylvania 
Andreas, San I vernal dino Co.. California ‘Bunny,” John M. Borsvald, Polk Co., Minnesota : ‘olgate arle, Keit Co., Rhede Istand 
Eve iyn Culter, * i a 1 . Connecticut **Evangeline,” Gladys Houx, Saline C 0., Missouri ea ine,” Eva Huddleston, Deadl. Co., South Dakota 
Geo. Lynch, Lak. Co., 3 101s “Kris Kringle,” Mallena Vashus, Dawson Co. : John H. Elrod, Put n Co., Tennessee 
Clarence Busick, Adams Co., tndiana **Tom,’ Helen Herrman, Cuming Co., i ve Ella Fullam, Rando iph Co., Vermont 
€ an Orie Eni .t, Chickasaw Co., towa “Benny,” Harold kiley, Warren Co., New Jersey Louise Damron, "* nford Co., Vir-inia 
Joey Edwards, _ arton Co., Ka: as ** Joe,”” Harold R. Paimer, Oswego Co., New York Catherine Rohrt , Pacific Co., | ashington 
“Stubby,” Harold Quick, Jefferson Co., Kentuc “Cub,” Eugene Mumpower, Bunownibe Co. , N. Carolina ” Bozzie F. Thornton, Mercer Co., W. Virginia 
**Merry,’” Isabelle Whitcraft, Baltimore Co., a **Paul,’” Evelyn Sears, Grand Forks Co., Ns Dakota Sheldon Adams, DaneCo., Wisconsin 


Notice we pri int > names of 3) of our 173 Luct:y Pony Winners. We would gladly print the whole 173 names ff we had reom for then . but we will send them to ye 

hear fro: ye u. : ome of these happy children live in your county or a county near you and, if so, you probably =e th iuse Our Lucky Pony Winners are the best known 

children in their 1 ati ods. However, it doesn’t make any difference where you live; if you send us yo ur name and are the liu id to get ‘‘Winkle,”® he and his whole outfit will be 

vcetyteg ok w ut on ent of cost to you. Li you send us your nume the day you read this, we will send you 1000 votes for = Winkie’ ’ and a big surprise that will duuble your chances of get- 
ng a Shetlan ony. 


su just as soon 2s we 


“Winkle” —s | The ag 


éeWJINKLE” is a_ beautiful little ' hs ‘es “some ju 
wh rown und white spotted Shet- Do You Want an Outfit Iso send t oy ® st kind 
Je a bout 42 i 2 “9 ; et it along * ith him. “ 
*h and weighs i Like 7 his ‘ sg ; udes a sty! our 
300 pounds. We , $ © ¢ % spas wer ss : 
! idy given away 3 Sa e: arm < hand- m ad idin 
$ to children al sae ; sy 5 i vonderful indiz n i hair 
St ; bridle. . This bridle cannot be bought 
in stores, but is made especialy for 
us by ano - cowboy at. Di er Li 
< Montané ut of 
4 # ; . ; : ‘ : horseha ir which he 1Ve 

Shetland Ponies because we thought : + SSM —_ a F q ; sf é iarkable Indian designs, No child 
he was the prettiest an ~utest ad Be j : ee ? . 4 af , oe has a prettier or more coniplete outfit 
pony of them all —just the kind o é : : j B. ‘ ’ i ae than the one we send with 

pet that any little boy or gir SEES sgt : : ’ esas, “Winkle” and we know 
would love to own, ‘““Winkle’’ is : ie ee ” : E : ms 3 you will be the hi ippiest 
us gentle as a kitten and lik s to : $ RR F boy or girlin your state if 

play sand romp with children all : ; : : f you send us your Ma 
? a Re Pe 4 Gundy Hittie j : and getthis a autiful pony 
¢ iu i > ‘ z : 

a ance Se cere ee bY : : We a ee pi 
sind tie our aeons me and va Powis kh a 1 * e * 5 sa “Winkle” and the Outfit 
he w ll ¢ ory = rie : dh: —— : to you as toany other boy 
Ee a airy you anywhere just F ne ‘ : Dt ss i or girl but first you must 
about as fast as you want to go. ee ; g 8 F ; cs 2 Mee " y send us your name and 
by via tat tere ae we ae i : ge : ee dre es 80 we can tell you 
y jus et m. ee 3 x z lubout our easy plan ou 
Don’t delay but do just as our othe: i iy é may Bll out the ccdaith be- 
173 Lucky Pony Winners did a SE é -~ dow, or send us your name on 
send us your name at once. _ - é a remember, 


0G late 








will 


ssesneovsvensonssessy 
THE FARMER’S WIFE PONY CLUB, | >T AS SOON as we hear fr m you we will)tell you exactly how to go 

588 Webb Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. ad and get **Winkle.”?) Gur Pony Club is know n all over the country 

Please send me pictures of “Winkle”? anvil , caus e it gives Shetland Ponies S good boys and girls. Don't let anybody 
on mis about your Pony Club and also tell persuade you thi it you Cannot ge s beautiful little pony and outfit because 
cdi plage e care of Shetland Ponies. | our | lan of giving away ponies is diffe ‘rent from others. ‘The fact that we have 
Club and get “Winkle” for my own. : alread ty given 173 ponies and outfits to 173 boys and girls all over the United 


Stats, from the state of Vermont to the state of Califor nia, 
1.800 m 

















many going over 
iles from St. Paul, is proof that we really give ponies away. The banker 
or postmaster in your town knows that the Webb Publishing Co: ny of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, publishers of - Farmer's Wife and established hag: 30 
years, is one of the largest publishing firms in the United States and ci t_ord 
10 vive away ponies to yadvertise its papers. We never heard of a sing * one of 
the 173 children to whom we have already given ponies until they wrote and 
told us they wanted one and that is why you_must send us your name and 
address at once, if you want us to send you ‘* Winkle” and his elegant outfit. 


EVERY CLUB MEMBER GETS A PRIZE 


~ VERY single child who sends us his name and joins the Pony Club w 2 
receive a handsome prize of his own choosing. Besides the Pony Out! 
and the Big Surprise we 1. ive for you) we will give Bicycies, Retest 
Rings, Sewing Machines, Rifles, Cameras, Gold Watches, Flashlights and many What One Happy Club Member Says 
.er wonderful rewards that y a never could get until now. Of course, ‘*Win- 
kle” and his dandy Outfit is the best prize of all and you have the same oppor- 
tunity Z ¢ y i a Dear Pony Club:— certainly am_ proud of my 
unity to get him as any other boy or girl if you send us your name now. pony Babe” He had such long hair during the 
winter, but now he has shed off so pretty and is 
the prettiest pony we ever saw. He is so fat, 
+00 I have had lots of chances to sell **Babe,”’ 
BE SURE TO ADDRESS YOUR POST CARD OR ENVELOPE TO but no siree, nothing would buy him. I love hin 


more every day and I don’t know what I would 





SBE 2404 ssouppy pur avrey ano, a3:4M 


" do without him—I'd be so lonesome, 
A i" ii | * i > 5 x : | ‘ 4 I can never say enouch for the Webb Publish- 
. . . @ a ' : a4 % ng Company. I thank them ore and over or 
xiving me such @ nice pony and outfit They dic 
58 WEBB BLDG. = _ 7 they said they ild and treated me right.— 


Roy Brown, McCook Co., South Dakota. 





GOOD FOR 1000 VOTES FOR “WINKLE’ 














Peeperenerer euvene 














